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ABSTRACT 



Anupam, Vinod. Ph.D., Purdue University, August 1994. Collaborative Multimedia 
Environments for Problem Solving. Major Professor: Chandrajit Bajaj. 

A new method of designing collaborative multimedia environments for computer 
assisted problem solving is described. These environments support computer medi- 
ated interaction between multiple physically separated users joined by a communi- 
cation network. Users interact using application specific models and objects, text, 
audio, video and graphics. Computer mediation enables both synchronous and asyn- 
chronous interaction, empowering users to transcend barriers of space and time. 



Proliferation of high performance multimedia workstations and high speed and 
capacity networks provides us with the mechanism to realize real-time multi-user tools 
for computer-supported cooperative work. However, development and deployment of 
groupware, and consequent popular adoption, has been impeded by the absence of 
general models and enabling infrastructures. This thesis is a step towards developing 
formalisms for designing and implementing collaborative systems and groupware. 

Requirements for the infrastructure from the developer's and the user's perspec- 
tives are identified and previous work is surveyed to highlight lessons learnt, and to 
isolate desired features that are lacking. Application models that are amenable to dis- 
tributed and collaborative operation on heterogeneous platforms are then developed. 
In these models, software tools consist of contexts that are characterized by a state 
that is modified by events and can be thought of as event driven distributed data 
flow machines. These models are used to build an enabling infrastructure for rapid 
prototyping of real-time groupware. Mechanisms for routing events to different states 
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and contexts are provided, as are mechanisms for distribution functionality like syn- 
chronous and asynchronous remote procedure calling, and collaboration functionality 
like session control, interaction control, and high level access regulation. Identified 
shortcomings of extant work are overcome and mechanisms to implement policies 
derived from related research efforts are provided. The solution is justified from the 
technical and human factors viewpoints. 

In this dissertation, the models and the infrastructure are described. Details of an 
implemented collaborative multimedia environment are presented, demonstrating the 
viability of the infrastructure. Possible applications of this technology are identified, 
and the facilitation of groupware prototyping by the model and infrastructure is 
described. Open issues and possible research directions are identified. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Proliferation of high performance multimedia workstations and high speed and 
high capacity networks provides us with the mechanisms to realize real-time multi- 
user tools for computer supported cooperative work. However, development and 
deployment of groupware, and consequent popular adoption, has been impeded by 
the absence of an enabling infrastructure. This thesis is a step towards developing 
formalisms and models for designing and implementing collaborative systems and 
groupware. 

We propose a new method of designing collaborative multimedia environments for 
computer assisted problem solving. These environments support computer mediated 
^ interaction between multiple users joined by a communication network. Computer 

mediation enables both synchronous and asynchronous interaction, enabling users to 
transcend barriers of space and time. Users interact using application specific models 
and objects, text, audio, video and graphics. 

This section (Section 1) introduces essential concepts of Computer Supported 
Cooperative Work and surveys the state of the art, to put this thesis into context. 
We present requirements for a CSCW infrastructure from the application developer's 
and the user's standpoints. We survey previous work in groupware, multimedia and 
concurrent engineering, highlight lessons learnt, and identify desired features that are 
lacking. We then present an overview of the main features of the work described in 
this thesis. 

In Section 2, we develop application models that are amenable to distributed and 
collaborative operation on heterogeneous platforms. The structural model proposes 
an architecture for developing software tools in a distributed multi-user setting. In 
this model, tools consist of contexts that are characterized by a state that is modified 
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by events. Tools readily interoperate with other tools. The media model allows inte- 
gration of multiple media types into tools. The collaboration model enables groupware 
development. In the context of these models, multi-user applications can be thought 
of as event driven distributed data flow machines. 

In Section 3 we describe how the models we propose can be used to implement 
an enabling infrastructure for rapid prototyping of real-time groupware. The infras- 
tructure provides mechanisms for routing events to different states and contexts. It 
provides mechanisms for distribution functionality like remote procedure calling, and 
collaboration functionality like session control and high level interaction control and 
access regulation. It provides techniques for advanced interaction functionality, such 
as multimedia and graphics. The infrastructure overcomes identified shortcomings of 
extant work and provides mechanisms to implement policies derived from other re- 
lated research efforts. We defend the infrastructure from the technical point of view 
of the application developer. 

We describe the runtime system in Section 4. It consists of cooperating tools built 
upon the described models using the enabling infrastructure. We present details of 
the collaborative multimedia environment that we have implemented on the desktop. 
We discuss the viability and flexibility of the infrastructure and how it supports a 
heterogeneous mix of platforms. We describe collaborative tools and present coopera- 
tive interaction in different problem solving scenarios and applications. We highlight 
the relevance of computer-enhanced media-rich interaction for cooperative tasks. We 
defend the system from the human factors point of view of the application user. 

Finally, in Section 5, we highlight the main features of this work. We identify 
other applications of this technology, and describe how the models and infrastructure 
facilitate rapid prototyping of sophisticated multi-user applications. We identify open 
issues and possible research directions. 
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1.1 Computer Supported Cooperative Work 

CSCW refers to computer assisted coordinated activity carried out by a group 
of collaborating individuals. Groupware refers to multi-user software that supports 
CSCW systems. It is essentially the information technology that is used to help 
people work together. It often includes styles and practices of group process and 
dynamics that are essential for group activity. 

Groupware and CSCW systems emphasize human-human coordination, commu- 
nication and problem solving. By supporting audio and video communication and 
allowing work to be performed synchronously as well as asynchronously, they allow 
users to transcend the traditional requirement of being in the same place and working 
together at the same time. 

In [44] Ellis et al review CSCW technology in depth, and introduce the major 
issues in that area. They define groupware as characterized by a common task per- 
formed in a shared environment. They present perspectives from distributed systems, 
communications, human- computer interaction, artificial intelligence, and social the- 
ory and discuss design issues like group interfaces and group processes. Bannon and 
Schmidt [19] discuss two main CSCW requirements - sharing an information space, 
and designing effective socio-technical systems, and assert that CSCW should aim 
at supporting self-organization of cooperative ensembles as opposed to disrupting 
cooperative work by computerizing formal procedures. 

Researchers from behavioral science, sociology, management, and, of course, com- 
puter science have addressed issues in CSCW. In this section we attempt to glean 
lessons from the state of the art, in order to identify the main elements of collabora- 
tive work, and to point out requirements of an enabling infrastructure that makes it 
easy to build groupware. 
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^ 1.1.1 Human Factors 

Kraut et al stress the importance of informal, unplanned communication in sci- 
entific research [76]. They compare and contrast formal and informal communica- 
tion. They discuss the surface characteristics of informal communication - frequency, 
method of initiation, location and duration. They discuss the content and uses of 
informal communication, including its perceived value for production and social func- 
tion, its effect on personal perception, its role in sustaining momentum in collabo- 
rations, and its effect on the frequency of collaborative activity. Based on multi- 
ple interviews in collaborative work contexts, Bullen and Bennett [27] report that 
groupware and software tools that parallel non-electronic activity have great value in 
collaboration. 

Clement [32] argues that the primary determinants of individual productivity are 
timely access to appropriate expertise and the ability of users to cooperate amongst 
themselves. He suggests that support for cooperative work and informal communica- 

{ tion needs to be included in all modern computer systems. 

Based on an ethnographic study, Nardi and Miller [94] assert that collaborative 
spreadsheet development is more a rule than an exception. Spreadsheets support 
sharing of programming expertise. The visual format for structuring and present- 
ing data supports sharing of domain knowledge. In [106] Posner and Baecker report 
on how people write together based on interviews of many people involved in that 
line of work. They reveal the highly textured, multifaceted nature of collaborative 
activity. They examine participant roles, writing activities, writing strategies, and 
document control methods in the course of the process, and show how real collabora- 
tion flows smoothly between phases of brainstorming, planning, writing, and editing, 
and between synchronous and asynchronous activities. 

Tang uses in-depth behavioral observations and video analysis of collaborative 
drawing to illustrate the design process [128]. He analyzes drawing space activity in 
terms of actions like listing, drawing and gesturing and functions like storing infor- 

( mation, expressing ideas and mediating interaction. He emphasizes that gesture is 
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vital to effective collaborative interaction, and that the process of creating and using 
drawings conveys significant information not subsequently contained in the drawings. 
He shows that drawing space is an important resource for mediating collaboration. 

Key concepts and theories of group and organizational process have been addressed 
by researchers. Flor and Hutchins [49] analyze the issue of distributed cognition - a 
new branch of cognitive science devoted to the study of representations of knowledge 
both inside and outside the heads of individuals. It deals with the propagation of 
knowledge among different individuals and the transformations that external struc- 
tures undergo when operated on by individuals and artifacts. Distributed cognition 
helps us understand the behavior of teams of people engaged in complex cognitive 
tasks. It promotes reuse of system knowledge, and sharing of goals and plans, and 
provides shared memory for old plans and methodologies. It enables creation of ef- 
ficient communication, and supports the ability to search through a larger space of 
alternatives. It supports joint production of ambiguous plan segments, division of 
labour, and specification of functional roles. Flor and Hutchins assert that a common 
problem in dealing with group processes is the failure to account for the complex 
cognitive processes in group problem solving. 

Effective groupware can facilitate many kinds of group processes - discussing, 
planning, problem solving, writing, and designing etc. Behavioral and social studies 
show that successful groupware must proceed from an informed view of the dynamics 
of small groups, and that to be successful, even excellent groupware technology must 
be adopted and deployed with great sensitivity to the work context. 

Ethno-methodology, the study of work cultures, and conversation analysis, the 
study of interaction, help understand and characterize group processes and groupware 
usage. Conversation analysis has become a vital tool for understanding the impact of 
groupware. Common ground in cooperative work refers to mutual knowledge, beliefs 
and assumptions. It is this grounding that contributes to collaboration. 

Participatory design is a collaborative method for design of collaborative software. 
Studies indicate that for maximal benefit groupware design must be an iterative 
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process that is user-centered, and needs to involve multi-disciplinary input. Bullen 
and Bennett [27] call groupware social and technical intervention and assert that such 
tools are not used if the benefit derived from the technology does not outweigh the 
resources to be invested in using it. 

In an investigation into lack of popularity of early groupware, Grudin [62] identi- 
fies factors responsible. He asserts that if users who make the most changes to adopt 
groupware do not receive the most benefits, or if the technology threatens existing 
socio-political structures, the technology will not be adopted. The same holds if 
groupware does not allow for a wide range of exception handling and improvisation, 
and if group enabled applications are hard to learn to use. He argues that success- 
ful groupware needs to have unobtrusive group work features, and must be skillfully 
introduced and deployed in order to reach the critical mass needed for popular adop- 
tion. 

1.1.1.1 Lessons 

Cooperation in tasks is an integral part of work, and involves both synchronous 
and asynchronous interaction. It is important to keep in mind social aspects of group 
dynamics when designing multi-user interfaces and group algorithms for computer 
mediated cooperation. Usability and ergonomic considerations are major factors for 
technology adoption. From the human factors viewpoint, it is useful to provide fa- 
cilities for initiating and conducting informal communication for collaborative work. 
Drawing is an important aspect of communication, as is the associated gesturing and 
the very process of drawing creation. Cognition and awareness in the shared context 
streamlines the collaborative process. 

1.1.2 Applications 

In [73] Johansen identified some main applications that provided computer support 
for business teams. 
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• face to face meeting facilitation 

• group decision support systems 

• computer extensions to telephony 

• presentation support software 

• project management software 

• calendar management for groups 
o group authoring software 

• computer supported face-to-face meetings 

• computer screen sharing software 

• computer conferencing systems 

• text filtering software 

• computer assisted audio- video conferences 

• conversational structuring 

• group memory management 

• computer supported spontaneous interaction 

• comprehensive work team support 

• non-human participants in team meetings. 

Instances of all but the last of these applications have been implemented and reported 
in the literature [50, 80, 134, 43]. Robinson [112] reviews and critiques classic first 
generation CSCW applications. This includes group authoring, calendar manage- 
ment, conversation management, work team support, group decision support, and 
spontaneous interaction. Group facilitation, a dynamic process involving managing 
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relationships between people, tasks and technology, and contributing to effective ac- 
complishment of the outcomes of meetings is discussed in [43]. 



1.1.2.1 Lessons 

The current trend of using todays powerful desktop workstations to mediate com- 
puter based communication and interaction gives incredible scope and breadth to the 
field of CSCW. It is likely that most software tools in the future will be group aware, 
as opposed to most current tools that attempt to preserve the illusion of being the 
sole user of a system. 

1.1.3 Asynchronous Collaboration 

Asynchronous groupware refers to group tools in which activity at the endpoints 
is completely delinked, and there is a possibly unbounded temporal separation be- 
tween cooperative tasks. This class has achieved greatest prominence, and includes 
electronic mail, and computer conferencing in the form of electronic newsgroups and 
bulletin board systems. 

Electronic mail is definitely the most successful form of groupware to date. Not 
only has it performed exceedingly well as a substitute for physical mail, it has also 
radically affected work culture. [124, 131, 123, 47, 46] report on various organizational, 
operational, and enabling effects of electronic mail and bulletin board systems as 
collaboration tools in the workplace. 

A popular application of asynchronous groupware is in implementing intelligent 
agents that exploit mail message structure. Electronic mail is being extended by 
embedding intelligence that aids in the structuring, routing and filtering of messages. 
The motivation of these factors increases as more information is provided through the 
medium of electronic mail. They provide better methods of organizing, classifying and 
managing messages. One goal is the creation of intelligent messaging systems where 
specifiable tasks are delegated to computer processes. Applications are message- 
enabled by use of a store-and-forward messaging transport mechanism that moves 
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information from one person to another, and notifies participants in the process. 
This includes forms-routing, scheduling and calendar programs. Messages may also 
define, embody and manage workflows. [86, 78] describe environments for intelligent 
electronic mail management and CSCW systems based on them. These systems 
are similar to those in the intelligent office systems field, where researchers attempt 
to develop formal descriptions of office procedures and systems that embody these 
procedures. 

Another application area is that of active mail, which involves sending active 
"agents" via electronic mail, that already has a well established infrastructure. Boren- 
stein [21] describes the concept of computational electronic mail, defined as the em- 
bedding of programs within electronic messages. He discusses the promise of this 
technology, and key problems like security and portability. Goldberg et al propose 
active mail as a tool for maintaining persistent interactive connections and list appli- 
cations of the concept [57]. 

1.1.3.1 Lessons 

Asynchronous group work is an integral part of work culture. Computer medi- 
ated communication allows us to move large amounts of information quickly between 
multiple members of a group. It is important to maintain human and computer 
processable forms of this information, and to provide mechanisms to create, store, 
transmit, retransmit, organize, filter, and search through it. 

1.1.4 Physical Meeting Support 

This includes environments and software to support electronic meeting rooms and 
decision rooms within one physical space, and has been addressed by much research. 
Mantei [89] describes the Capture Lab, a computer based meeting room, and dis- 
cusses different physical factors that affect the effectiveness and usability of the entire 
system. [100, 105, 99] study and analyze electronic meeting support system technol- 
ogy. Liveboard is a whiteboard size interactive electronic display used by speakers 
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for sketching, gesturing and presenting slides [45]. [135] argues that typing takes up 
too much cognitive capacity to participate fully in computer-based meetings for many 
people, and describes a pen-based meeting support tool. 

1.1.4.1 Lessons 

Physical spaces can always be constructed to optimize any kind of group inter- 
action when collaborators are copresent. Computer based mechanisms can be used 
to augment the physical space. It is important to minimize the processing overhead 
of the computer based mechanisms in order to maximize participation and input, 
especially for real-time synchronous interaction. 

1.1.5 Media Spaces 

A media space is a computer controlled teleconferencing or videoconferencing sys- 
tem where audio and video are used to transcend physical barriers, to create shared 
interpersonal spaces across a distance. Media spaces can be used to link geographi- 
cally separated collaborators. [77, 2, 90, 65] discuss some systems and issues. They 
demonstrate the use of video both as a viable alternative to face-to-face interaction, 
and as a means of sharing a workspace. However, though the sense of presence is 
conveyed, verbal and nonverbal cues are not transmitted as well as in a face-to-face 
situation. [28] stresses the role of gaze, body language and eye contact in shared "per- 
son space" - the collective sense of copresence between group participants. Dourish 
and Bly [42] argue that full bandwidth video is not absolutely necessary as there is 
much useful information even in low bandwidth video. 

Heath and Luff [66] discuss social aspects of media spaces that have significantly 
different characteristics from shared physical spaces. Team Workstation [71] is an 
exploration into the potential payoff from special purpose hardware for visually com- 
bining displays of shared digital surfaces with the displays of physical work surfaces 
and materials. Clearboard [70] uses elaborate hardware and attempts to remove the 
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seam between shared personal space and shared task space, and provides smooth 
transitions between face to face conversations and shared drawing activities. 

1.1.5.1 Lessons 

Media spaces provide mechanisms to simulate physical copresence in the visual 
and audio sense. Though gesture and other forms of visual conduct are less effective 
in a media space than in face-to-face communication, the very availability of video 
and audio greatly enhances the quality of interaction. The utility of audio diminishes 
significantly with loss of quality. Video, however, is useful even at very low frame 
rates as it promotes awareness. 

1.1.6 Desktop Conferencing 

This area deals with using desktop computers and communication networks to 
support group activity. The Colab project [127] is one of the earliest demonstrations 
of a variety of synchronous multi-user interfaces. They describe brainstorming tools 
for small groups of physically colocated people, based on the WYSIWIS paradigm 
- what you see is what I see. Arguments in support of WYSIWIS are presented in 
[129]. [24] discusses the utility of desktop conferencing in providing "conversational 
props" to aid communication, and describe a shared whiteboard. Greif [61] discusses 
issues in designing desktop conferencing systems and group enabled applications via 
explicit asynchronous transmission of shared information. 

Screen sharing is a simple mechanism that allows collaborative use of interac- 
tive software without modification. Here, the display of the program is distributed 
to multiple workstations. Sarin and Greif [116] discuss implementation issues for 
real-time conferencing systems. Greenberg reviews the history of screen sharing ap- 
plications, and discusses technical problems that must be solved in order to achieve 
viable implementations [59]. MMConf [38] implements an alternative to screen shar- 
ing - window sharing, where users continue to work in their private workspace while 
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collaborating within the window that represents the public workspace. Issues in win- 
dow sharing in the context of current windowing system technology are discussed in 
[82, 81]. SharedX [53] allows users to share existing X based applications by replicat- 
ing the window interface. Matrix [72] is an infrastructure to make existing single-user 
systems collaborative, and supports synchronous and asynchronous work. XTV (X 
Teleconferencing and Viewing) [1] and COMIX [16] are other window sharing sys- 
tems. CECED [37] and MObViews [63] are other desktop conferencing systems built 
using window sharing technologies. 

Collaboration aware multi-user sketching and drawing systems are described in 
[60, 98, 133, 83]. SEPIA is a collaborative hypertext browser that allows individual 
and shared browsing [64]. Quilt [48] and PREP [96] are asynchronous collaborative 
editing and authoring tools. GROVE [44] and ShrEdit [41] are synchronous multi-user 
editors. ICICLE [26] is a multiuser tool for program source code inspection. 

1.1.6.1 Lessons 

Desktop conferencing is emerging as a powerful mechanism that supports collab- 
orative work by enabling accessibility and sharability. The technology is applicable 
to numerous problem solving domains. Screen and window sharing provide a very 
simple means of cooperative use of existing desktop applications by multiple users. 
The primary advantage is that the user does not need to learn new systems. The dis- 
advantage is that the application cannot benefit from the fact that there are multiple 
users since it is collaboration transparent. This permits a very limited form of shared 
interaction - Users must take turns interacting with the application, though every- 
one shares the view. Window sharing systems can implement different floor control 
strategies to regulate turn-taking. Collaboration-aware desktop conferencing systems 
are harder to implement, and can support more complex forms of shared interaction. 
Developers of such multiuser tools for different application areas have addressed and 
independently, albeit repetitively, solved the same core set of problems in domain 
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specific manners. This is due to the absence of general models and infrastructures 
that enable group ware development. 

1.2 Enabling Technologies 

Collaboration involves performing common tasks in a shared environment. In gen- 
eral, synchronous collaboration has more infrastructural demands than asynchronous 
collaboration. An infrastructure for groupware must provide and enable easy incor- 
poration of the core technologies in order to promote development of collaborative 
systems. The technologies most critical for collaboration are 

• shared data management 

• concurrency control 

• distribution 

• session control 

• interaction control 

• coordination control 

• multimedia and graphics 

• user interfaces 

An important requirement of an enabling infrastructure is that it provide the 
requisite mechanism, and also the flexibility to implement different application spe- 
cific policies. These mechanisms should support both synchronous and asynchronous 
collaborations. 

1.2.1 Shared Data Management 

At the lowest level, the notion of a common task in a shared environment manifests 
itself as shared data that is manipulated by software tools. Sharing of data can be 
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implemented via database systems, hypertext webs, distributed object systems, or by 
application specific means. 

An enabling infrastructure must a flexible data sharing mechanism. In addition 
to the core requirement of sharability, important issues are ease of integration, porta- 
bility, heterogeneity, efficiency and flexibility. 

1.2.1.1 Database Systems 

Modern database systems, based on very mature technology, are ideal for imple- 
menting the data sharing substrate. They provide a high level of abstraction and 
provide concurrency control as well as access control. Distributed database systems 
provide replication and support regulated simultaneous manipulation of data. Per- 
formance of traditional disk-based database systems, however, is an issue, since all 
data accesses and updates must occur via disk. 

1.2.1.2 Hypertext and Hypermedia 

The hypertext concept enables the creation of complex webs of information and 
provides computer based mechanisms of navigating this structured recorded informa- 
tion space. Hypertext blurs the distinction between authors and readers, enabling 
a new kind of reading, writing, teaching and learning. Conklin [35] introduces hy- 
pertext, and describes its characteristics, building blocks and application areas. The 
flexibility and power of hypertext make it a foundation technology for groupware. 
Hypermedia extends the hypertext concept to include multimedia. Important ap- 
plications include collaborative knowledge building [118, 117], computer supported 
education [79], asynchronous collaborative writing [96], organizational memory to 
record methodologies and procedures [34], and general information infrastructures 
like the World-Wide Web [20]. SEPIA, a collaborative hypertext browser that allows 
individual and shared browsing is described in [64]. 

The decentralized nature of the hypertext model lends itself very well to collab- 
oration scenarios, since it supports flexibility and promotes shared access, especially 
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in the asynchronous setting. The challenge lies in being able to harness the great 
freedom in creating and navigating complex information webs for group work. 

1.2.1.3 Distributed Object Systems 

These systems provide very flexible mechanisms for maintaining portable data in 
multi-platform and multi-language settings. Shared data substrates built on these 
systems have the advantage of efficiency and flexibility. This is still an evolving 
technology. 

1.2.2 Concurrency Control 

Simultaneous multi-party interaction over shared data in a distributed setting can 
result in anomalous conditions and data inconsistency. Concurrency control mecha- 
nisms allow consistent simultaneous access and manipulation of shared data. A vari- 
ety of locking and timestamp based techniques have been researched in the database 
community. 

The infrastructure must provide flexible concurrency control mechanisms that 
fulfill the efficiency requirement for real-time concurrent interaction. 

1.2.3 Distribution Control 

Groupware relies on linking individual workstations using communication net- 
works. Networking technology is at the core of CSCW. [30] presents an overview 
of this field. The need for control in the distributed system that underlies group- 
ware is discussed in [113]. Distribution control provides mechanisms to interact with 
programs and users across a communication network. 

Requirements at this level include convenient and flexible connection setup, and 
synchronous and asynchronous data transport. The transport mechanism is used to 
support communication using different media types, which may or may not tolerate 
losses. Unreliable data transport is more efficient than reliable communication. It is 
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therefore important for the infrastructure to offer both reliable and unreliable chan- 
nels, and high bandwidth. The infrastructure must also deal with issues of platform, 
system and language heterogeneity. 

1.2.4 Session Control 

Collaboration control mechanisms regulate how multiple users assemble and in- 
teract over shared data. They regulate session setup and tear down, formation of 
collaborative groups, and dynamic inclusion and removal of participants. Different 
application domains have differing needs for methods of initiation and conduction of 
collaborative activity in a distributed setting. 

The infrastructure must provide flexible collaboration control methods to initiate 
and terminate collaborative sessions, to join or leave ongoing sessions, and to invite 
participation in collaborative tasks. 

1.2.5 Interaction Control 

Interaction control mechanisms govern issues like floor control and interaction 
regulation. Different applications, as well as different usage scenarios of applications, 
require differing kinds of interaction. 

The infrastructure must provide mechanisms that allow turn based interaction as 
well as simultaneous multi-party interaction. For turn-taking based mechanisms, it 
must provide flexible and intuitive mechanisms to implement protocols for requesting, 
taking and giving up turns. 

1.2.6 Coordination Control 

Coordination is the act of managing interdependencies between different activities 
performed to achieve a goal. Coordination is necessary for rapid progress towards 
targets. Coordination theory is a body of principles about how people can work 
together harmoniously. The importance of coordination for group activity is discussed 
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in [87]. Coordination, though very domain specific, is achieved via the promotion of 
awareness of group activity and is enforced via access control over shared contexts. 

1.2.6.1 Awareness 

Awareness of individual and group activities is an important issue when perform- 
ing collaborative tasks. Awareness is fundamental to coordination of activities and 
sharing of information, which is critical to successful collaboration. Sharing the char- 
acter of activity allows users to structure their tasks to avoid duplication. Awareness 
of content allows fine-grained shared working. A study of awareness and coordination 
in collaborative activity is available in [41]. The authors define awareness as "an un- 
derstanding of the activity of others, which provides a context for your own activity," 
and assert that it is especially important in semi-synchronous shared workspaces in 
the form of past shared activity. 

The infrastructure must provide computer mediated mechanisms for promotion 
of awareness in a collaborative setting. This includes active and passive methods. 
In active methods users explicitly provide information about their tasks. In passive 
methods the system automatically collects and disseminates background information 
that conveys remote presence and the notion of remote activity via shared feedback 
presented in a shared workspace. 

1.2.6.2 Coupling 

Coupling refers to the degree of connectedness between collaborating interfaces as 
perceived by the user. At one extreme is WYSIWIS - what you see is what I see. In 
this setup there is maximal coherence between the views of shared activity that are 
available at all sites. At the other extreme is the scenario of totally decoupled views, 
and that of asynchronous interaction. Different users can have completely different 
views. Coupling of state refers to the connectedness of content of shared activity. 
Coupling of interaction deals with synchronicity of shared user interaction. Though 
the general requirement for CSCW is the maintenance of coherent shared state, [93] 
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argues for "lazy" consistency in distributed settings for coarse grained activity. A 
general framework for undoing actions in collaborative systems that allows users to 
reverse their own changes is presented in [107]. [40] discusses the notion of flexible 
coupling. 

An infrastructure must provide flexible coupling mechanisms. This would allow 
application developers to implement coupling policies based on efficiency and perfor- 
mance considerations. It would also allow users to control the degree of synchronicity 
of state and interaction. 

1.2.6.3 Access Control 

Access control is a critical issue, since it provides control over what tasks can be 
performed by which individual in a collaborative setting. It provides the mechanism 
for enforcement of coordination, enables division of labor, and provides access reg- 
ulation over shared state and interaction. Dewan and Shen [121] argue that "user 
interaction with a collaborative application can be interpreted as concurrent editing 
of data structures of the session" . They develop a general access control model based 
on read, write, viewing, coupling and domain-specific rights. 

The infrastructure must provide a flexible access control mechanism that allows 
application developers to implement specific policies, and users to dynamically control 
shared task progress. 

1.2.7 Multimedia and Graphics 

Communication is at the core of collaborative effort. A media-rich communication 
substrate greatly facilitates information sharing. Audio support is very useful for 
collaboration and video promotes awareness in this scenario. Graphics provides visual 
realism for many application domains. 

The critical issues that need to be addressed by an infrastructure are support for 
platform heterogeneity, support for communication, and mechanisms for incorporat- 
ing multimedia and graphics facilities to create sophisticated applications. 
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1.2.7.1 Multimedia 

Rice and Steinfield [111] characterize communication media along the dimensions 
of constraints, bandwidth, interaction and network factors, and discuss issues in asyn- 
chronous multimedia communication. An overview of advances in interactive digital 
multimedia systems is presented in [51]. The promise of multimedia as an enabling 
technology for computer supported cooperative work is discussed in [25]. 

In [69], Hollan and Stornetta conjecture that communication via electronic me- 
dia that imitates face-to-face communication can never achieve the social presence 
and media richness of a physical setting. However, computer mediation of this com- 
munication affords us added richness in terms of asynchronicity, archivability and 
reviewability - features that go beyond what the physical setting offers. Gaver [54] 
shows how non-speech audio can assist in cooperative work by helping to maintain 
common awareness. Auditory cues enable a relatively unconscious awareness of on- 
going events and effectively enrich shared spaces by reinserting cues lost due to the 
absence of face-to-face interaction. Borenstein and Thyberg [23] describe the Andrew 
Message System that has multimedia mail capabilities and active messages for user 
support in a distributed computing environment. 

Developers of multimedia tools and applications deal with a complex environment 
due to the variety of media and supporting equipment. Audio and video networking 
has made it possible to build distributed multimedia applications with multiple con- 
current users, requiring real-time responses and dealing with multiple data streams. 
For rapid prototyping in the context of distributed multimedia applications, we need 
to identify general abstractions found in multimedia applications and integrate them 
into a framework that provides basic functionality and media integration mechanisms, 
promoting development through reuse. 

1.2.7.2 Graphics 

The quest for visual realism in computer based interaction has resulted in signifi- 
cant advances in graphics technology. Standards like PEX, PHIGS and OpenGL have 
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evolved. High speed networking has made it possible to build distributed graphics 
applications with multiple concurrent users. This enables sophisticated interaction 
functionality like shared virtual worlds. 

Once again, developers of 3D graphics tools and applications deal with a com- 
plex environment due to the variety of hardware graphics platforms available. For 
rapid prototyping in the context of distributed graphics applications, we need to 
identify general abstractions found in graphics applications and integrate them into 
a framework that provides basic functionality and graphics integration mechanisms, 
promoting development through reuse. 

1.2.8 User Interfaces 

The user interface is the mechanism that ultimately expresses the sharing and 
cooperation paradigm. Groupware needs to support the notion of private and shared 
work in private and shared workspaces, and methods for moving work between these 
workspaces. The user interface must flexibly support customization and coupling, 
and must serve as a medium for expressing feedback to promote awareness and coor- 
dination. It must provide intuitive methods for session, interaction, and coordination 
control, and support media-rich communication. 

The infrastructure must provide mechanisms for building such distributed and 
collaborative user interfaces. Interface design criteria and policies, and ergonomic 
issues should be addressed via participatory design to effectively capture multi-user 
processes. 

1.2.9 General Requirements 

In order to be maximally effective, groupware needs to bridge the traditional gaps 
between 

• individual and group work and process 

• work with conventional software and groupware 
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• work in private and shared space, in local and distributed settings 

• synchronous and asynchronous work 

In order to support design and deployment of such groupware, the enabling in- 
frastructure must provide a rich set of flexible mechanisms for the described require- 
ments. 

1.3 Related Work 
1.3.1 Groupware 

Groupware refers to multi-user software that enables computer supported coop- 
erative work. It focuses on using the computer to facilitate human interaction for 
problem solving. Ellis et al present an overview of the state of the art, and identify 
the main issues in this area that is centered around performing common tasks in a 
shared environment [44]. 

There are three traditional approaches to developing groupware. In the centralized 
collaboration-transparent approach, there is one instance of a single user software tool 
that is shared by multiple users by means of an underlying screen or window sharing 
mechanism. E.g. systems like SharedX [53], XTV [1] and COMIX [16] intercept 
the X [119] event stream and simultaneously drive windows on multiple displays. 
This approach allows users to share existing X based applications by replicating their 
window interfaces. 

Lauwers et al [81] claimed that existing window managers are not well suited to 
supporting groupware. They suggested that changes would be required of window sys- 
tems to support adequate spontaneous interactions, shared workspace management, 
floor control, and annotation and telepointing in collaboration transparent applica- 
tions. MMConf [38], Matrix [72], MONET [125], CECED [37], BERKOM [6] and 
MObViews [63] are desktop conferencing systems built using window sharing tech- 
nologies. The main advantage of the centralized collaboration-transparent approach 
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is that it eases groupware generation, since applications do not have to be changed. 
Users continue to employ familiar single-user software tools for group work. 

There are many disadvantages to this approach. Users are forced to take turns, 
since the tools are not designed for multi-user interaction. The turn-taking mechanism 
itself is part of the window sharing system, and is thus external to the tool. Tools do 
not support inter-user interaction or communication, and all users are forced to have 
identical views. In a heterogeneous distributed environment tools need to operate 
on a greatest common denominator platform, and cannot take advantage of machine 
specific features like hardware graphics facilities etc. There is a lot of network traffic 
generated since all events must travel to and from the central tool. Centralized view 
generation in the shared tool and window sharing system does not scale well as the 
number of users increases. 

In the centralized collaboration-aware approach, there is one instance of a multi- 
user software tool that drives multiple interfaces and is thus shared by multiple users. 
Systems like Rendezvous [104] and Weasel [58] provide mechanisms to implement this 
approach. A familiar tool that adopts this technique is Wscrawl [133]. The advan- 
tage of this approach is that it enables tools to implement floor control mechanisms 
internally, and allows multiple users to interact concurrently. Inter-user communi- 
cation facilities can be provided, and it is possible to support different views and 
user customization. Centralization of the handling of collaborative interaction eases 
concurrency control. 

However, there are disadvantages to this approach. In a heterogeneous distributed 
environment such tools either operate on a greatest common denominator platform, 
or are burdened with the complexity of taking advantage of machine specific features. 
There is a lot of network traffic generated since all events must travel to and from the 
central tool. There is a performance penalty for every additional user of the tool since 
the central tool does all view generation, and this does not scale well as the number 
of users increases. Both centralized approaches are susceptible to distribution issues 
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like network delays and throughput. They are also less robust, since the state of the 
shared task is centralized in one tool. 

In the replicated collaboration-aware approach there are multiple instances of tools 
in the distributed environment. Each maintains a local interface and provides access 
to the shared task. The multiple tools cooperate to maintain the notion of shared 
state and interaction. [81] is a deep analysis of serious implementation challenges that 
must be tackled to keep copies of shared synchronous applications running under a 
replicated architecture synchronized with one another. It is asserted that to do this, 
one must guarantee input consistency, output consistency and startup consistency for 
the applications. One solution is to make some system components like the underlying 
window managers collaboration aware. 

MMConf [38], LIZA [55] and GroupKit [114] provide facilities to implement repli- 
cated groupware systems. Rapport [4] and Diamond [38] are systems that implement 
this approach. The advantage of the replicated collaboration-aware approach is that 
it enables tools to implement floor control mechanisms internally, and allows multiple 
users to interact concurrently. Inter-user communication facilities can be provided, 
and it is possible to support different views and user customization. Tools can be 
built to operate on multiple platforms, taking advantage of available facilities, and 
sharing can be implemented in a heterogeneous environment. Since the notion of a 
shared task is maintained in a replicated distributed system, this approach is robust. 

The disadvantage of this approach is that tools are burdened with the complexity 
of maintaining shared state and interaction in a replicated setting. Concurrency 
control is harder. Most importantly, scalability of performance becomes an issue 
when the number of users in the shared space increases. This is because a larger 
number of sites need to be kept in sync for fine grained shared interaction. For 
coarse-grained sharing, however, performance is better. Network traffic is reduced 
since tools can perform functions locally. Ahuja et al [5] present a comparison of 
architecturally different versions of the Rapport desktop multimedia conferencing 
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system. They discuss performance issues and recommend the single site centralized 
approach. 

In addition to investigation of operating system issues for supporting groupware, 
recent research effort has been directed towards the design and construction of toolkits 
and languages for building groupware. The advantage of a language based approach 
is that it enforces formalisms, and enables automatic generation. The problem with 
this approach is the implicit requirement that shared tools be implemented in that 
language. This imposes many artificial restrictions on application development from 
the point of view of the underlying user interface system, graphics system, multi- 
media system, networking and communication system and implementation platform. 
This effectively works against widespread adoption and deployment of language based 
mechanisms. 

Language based approaches to generating multi-user applications are described 
in [68], where Hill presents the Rendezvous collaborative user interface development 
environment. The Rendezvous system proposes an architecture for multi-user appli- 
cations [104]. It implements a centralized collaboration-aware approach. The authors 
identify three dimensions of programming complexity that seriously affect multiuser 
applications - concurrency, that enables parallel activity, abstraction, that separates 
interface from underlying application, and roles, that address the need to provide 
different interfaces to different users. The Rendezvous language extends Common 
Lisp to support objects, message passing, event handling, graphics and constraint 
maintenance. The paper discusses the concepts and implementation experience in 
detail. The centralized approach, however, has inherent problems of scalability and 
performance. 

Dewan and Choudhary [40] discuss the Suite system that provides primitives for 
programming multi-user interfaces. Suite is a language and system for developing 
both collaboration transparent and collaboration aware multiuser programs. Concur- 
rent tasks can be implemented by a set of communicating distributed objects. Suite 
develops the notion of active variables, attributes and value groups, and supports 
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multi-user objects and a multi-user user interface management system. The authors 
describe flexible coupling that determines which user actions are seen by other users, 
and when they are seen. They discuss implementation experience and present ideas 
about applying the approach to other system and language contexts. On similar 
lines, Oval [88] is a tailorable tool for cooperative work. Users create applications 
using Objects, Views, Agents and Links. Objects represent data, Views summarize 
collections of objects and allow editing, Agents perform active tasks for users, and 
Links represent relationships between objects. 

Weasel is another system for implementing multi-user applications [58] . It imple- 
ments the relational view model - a user interface is described as a relation between 
a program's data structures and the view on a display. Users manipulate views of 
the data that are bound to application programs via relations. The Weasel architec- 
ture has multiple client views controlled by a central server. Views are specified in 
RVL, a declarative language. Weasel creates a distributed implementation from the 
specification, hiding network communication, concurrency control, synchronization 
and customization. The centralized server has inherent problems of scalability and 
performance. 

CB (Conversation Builder) [74] is a support tool that provides active support for 
collaborative work activities. It assumes coarse grained collaboration, where users 
work independently on actual tasks and periodically synchronize their independent 
activity by resolving dependencies. CB Protocols allow different activity types and 
policies to be denned to the system. Obligations provide a mechanism to weave 
individual activities together. CB allows users to be aware of activities engaged in, 
the relations among activities, legal actions in an activity, and relevant actions of 
co-workers. 

GroupKit presents a mechanism for creation of real-time work surfaces that are 
essentially shared visual environments [114]. It is structured around an extensible 
object oriented runtime environment that manages distributed processes and inter- 
process communication. GroupKit uses transparent window overlays to create shared 
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work surfaces, and supports open protocols for creation of interface and interaction 
policies. It supports gesturing and graphical annotation. 

In [65], Harrison and Minneman investigate the use of media spaces as design 
tools. They characterize design as the creation of experiences, fundamentally a social 
activity, and assert that it is characterized by ambiguous communication, continual 
negotiations, and the enrollment of participants into a group process. They argue that 
video can help designers connect across space - through transmission over a network 
and across time - through recording and review. They define the concept of a media 
space, and review case studies of PARC media spaces. They show that designers can 
learn quickly to make effective use of video both as a viable alternative to face-to- 
face interaction, and as a means of sharing a workspace. Reeves and Shipman [110] 
propose a method for integration of the design of an artifact, which is the target of 
a task, and communication between designers. They assert that discussions about 
the design must be embedded in the design, integrated in a manner that provides a 
seamless environment for individual and group work. 

Teledesign [122] is an application of synchronous groupware in 3D Computer Aided 
Design. The authors report experiences with a two-person replicated design tool from 
the perspectives of simultaneous versus turn based access, and degree of sharing. They 
posit that two-person meetings do not need a moderator, simultaneous editing is not 
chaotic, and telepointers are useful, as are visual cues of remote viewing position. 

1.3.2 Multimedia 

In the direction of shared multimedia environments, research in colocation has 
resulted in systems like MONET [125], MMConf [38], Rapport [4], CECED [37], 
and MERMAID [132]. These systems primarily provide audio- video communication. 
Some of these systems also provide conference management facilities and content 
independent sharing of drawing and viewing surfaces. 

A paradigm for modeling multimedia collaborations and their system requirements 
is presented in [109]. The authors propose a three-level hierarchy. Streams consist 
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of media communication modulated by access rights within a collaboration. Sessions 
are collections of semantically related streams. Conferences are temporally related 
sequences of sessions. They assert that a common software framework with rich 
semantic expressibility is essential to support the diverse range of interactions required 
for synchronous and asynchronous collaboration. 

AudioFile [84] is a network-transparent system for distributed computer audio 
applications built using lessons from X [119]. It provides an abstract audio device 
interface via a simple network protocol. AudioFile is a step towards systems that 
deal with media at an abstract, semantic level. 

KWrite [52] is a system based on the Apple Macintosh System 7 Inter Applica- 
tion Protocol. The authors describe an open architecture for multimedia documents 
that offers the possibility that any application that interacts with a user through a 
window can also interact with the user through an active picture in such documents. 
This enables interactive applications to use the document as a user interface while 
appearing seamlessly embedded to the user. 

Gibbs [56] proposes the notion of an active multimedia object that has the au- 
tonomous ability to send multimedia data to outside entities like screens and networks. 
Gibbs and Mey [92] propose a method for rapid prototyping of multimedia applica- 
tions. They include general abstractions of multimedia applications into an extensible 
set of related classes that provide basic functionality and composition mechanisms. 
They adopt a component-oriented view, using visual tools for constructing and con- 
figuring applications. 

Traditional work in distributed multimedia systems has focused on transmission, 
synchronization, and operating system support for continuous media streams. Inte- 
grated control of remote multimedia devices like cameras and speakers is addressed in 
[75]. The authors discuss an application level architecture, and a protocol for control 
of external devices. The VidBoard [3] is a standalone network based video capture 
and processing peripheral capable of capturing and transmitting live television source. 
The system is described in detail. 
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Electronic mail is the most pervasive groupware technology to date. Network- 
ing and communication technology have been effectively applied to allow creation, 
storage, transmission and retransmission of messages. MIME (Multipurpose Internet 
Mail Extensions) [22] proposes a method for extending and using the existing mail 
infrastructure to enable a richer form of asynchronous messaging. The method leaves 
the message content as flat ASCII text. It redefines the format of message bodies to 
allow multi-part textual and non-textual message bodies to be represented and ex- 
changed without loss of information. It provides facilities to include multiple objects 
in a single message, to represent body text in character sets other than US-ASCII, to 
represent formatted multi-font text messages, to represent non-textual material such 
as images and audio fragments, and generally to facilitate later extensions defining 
new types of Internet mail for use by cooperating mail agents. 

MHEG [108] is an upcoming standard for hypermedia object interchange. Its 
objective is to address "the coded representation of final form multimedia and hy- 
permedia objects that will be interchanged across services and applications by any 
means like storage media, local area networks, and wide area telecommunication and 
broadcast networks." The MHEG Object is the basic component, and is intended to 
play a federating role, enabling different applications to share the basic information 
resource. HyTime (Hypermedia/Time-Based Structuring Language) [97] is a stan- 
dard that specifies how concepts considered universal to all hypermedia documents 
can be represented using SGML (Standard Generalized Markup Language) [31]. This 
allows hyperdocuments to be represented as character files that can be interchanged 
between and processed by any platform. 

1.3.3 Concurrent Engineering 

Concurrent Engineering is an applied area of Computer Supported Cooperative 
Work that centers around methodologies and tools that enable cooperative decision 
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making by geographically distributed people engaged in all aspects of product devel- 
opment. The primary issues dealt with are colocation, information sharing, integra- 
tion, coordination, and corporate memory. Collocation provides virtual copresence 
via media-enhanced communication. Information sharing deals with aspects of ac- 
tual sharing of artifacts and targets of design and design process. Integration deals 
with inter-operation of different tools and techniques used in the design process. Co- 
ordination deals with mechanisms to keep track of team progress, and to regulate 
team activity. Corporate memory is concerned with capture and use of decision ra- 
tionale. We are specifically interested in the areas of colocation, information sharing, 
integration and coordination. 

DICE (DARPA Initiative in Concurrent Engineering) contains many projects that 
emphasize the combination and reuse of existing heterogeneous tools. Tools use wrap- 
pers to communicate in a mutually understood language, protocol and representation. 
PACT (Palo Alto Collaborative Testbed) [39] addresses the problem of linking exist- 
ing collaborative engineering environments, to enable their use in other projects. Its 
architecture encapsulates functionality in agents. Facilitators are used to link agents 
across environment boundaries, using a standard language to communicate between 
environments. 

SWIFT [85] is a computer environment under development that is aimed at en- 
hancing group problem-solving productivity. It consists of a Knowledge Layer and a 
Kernel Layer that underly a Collaboration Layer being built to enable rapid applica- 
tion development by retargeting existing functionality. 

DICE (Distributed and Integrated Environment for Computer-Aided Engineer- 
ing) [126] is centered around a persistent shared blackboard implemented by a global 
object oriented database. It contains negotiation, coordination and solution com- 
ponents. Knowledge modules interact with the blackboard and are responsible for 
translation of representation formats. A control mechanism evaluates and propagates 
results of action by message passing between knowledge modules. 
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The SHARE Project [130] is a concurrent engineering environment directed to- 
wards applying information technologies to help design teams gather, organize, access 
and communicate design information. It is being built around existing software tools, 
multimedia-enhanced electronic mail, window sharing methods for sharing applica- 
tions between multiple users, and mail-based tool interoperation using ServiceMail. 

CORBA (Common Object Request Broker Architecture) [103] and DCE (Dis- 
tributed Computing Environment) [115] are standardizing distributed systems and 
enabling cross platform and cross language communication. Research effort (c/. [39]) 
has resulted in technologies like EXPRESS - a language for describing information 
models, PDES - Product Data Exchange Standard, KIF - Knowledge Interchange 
Format, and KQML - Knowledge Query and Manipulation Language. They enable 
cross-discipline and cross-application communication of information. gIBIS [36] - 
a graphical issue based information system, and DRIM - Design Recommendation- 
Intent Model, provide methods to capture and express design rationale. 

1.4 Motivation 

Computer systems have evolved from single user to time-shared multi-user sys- 
tems. Traditional database systems and file systems allow sharing of data, while 
attempting to present to the system user the illusion of isolation. Research in Com- 
puter Supported Cooperative Work has entailed a paradigm shift, enabling users to be 
aware of others using the system, as well as interacting with them. This has extended 
the notion of sharing beyond simple sharing of data to sharing of computation. 

Most current systems for CSCW and concurrent engineering are built on top of 
general technologies like databases and shared window systems to support informa- 
tion sharing. Systems that provide content independent sharing support concurrent 
access via serialized interaction. They can support only coarse grained concurrency, 
since they are not cognizant of the structure of the actual information being shared. 
Therefore, they provide limited flexibility in controlling the degree of sharing, and in 
the actual sharing. 
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As described earlier in this section, many of the underlying technologies are well 
understood, and are the focus of much research. Proliferation of high performance 
multimedia workstations and high speed and capacity networks, coupled with other 
support technologies, provides us with the mechanism to realize real-time multi-user 
tools for computer supported cooperative work. However, development and deploy- 
ment of groupware, and consequent popular adoption, has been impeded by the ab- 
sence of general models and enabling infrastructures. Groupware developers have to 
deal with the difficult task of marrying these multiple technologies due to the absence 
of high level semantic models that relate them, and infrastructures that ease the task 
of using them. The requirement of operating in a heterogeneous distributed setting 
further compounds the problem. 

Our aim is threefold. We attempt to define high level semantic models for tools, in- 
teraction, and sharing. We also attempt to create an infrastructure that understands 
the core underlying technologies, and provides abstractions that enable application 
developers to build groupware. The abstractions stress on semantic level handling 
hiding actual details of lower level implementation. We accept and acknowledge 
heterogeneity in the real world, and capture and encapsulate it in the abstractions. 
Finally, we attempt to build multi-user tools and collaborative problem solving envi- 
ronments using the models and infrastructure. 

A very central theme is that of openness and extensibility. It is unlikely that 
any specific software tool will ever encompass all the functionality that a user might 
reasonably require. We propose an open architecture tool model that supports inte- 
gration with independent tools. The model provides cooperation via interoperation. 
It has a highly generalized architecture for integrating a heterogeneous range of in- 
formation technologies. Interoperation allows function and content of any tool to be 
accessed by another tool. Various tools can be cross coupled and linked in a variety 
of interactive ways. We develop a media model for interaction in which any form of 
structured data with defined interaction semantics is treated as a media type. This 
model enables integration of audio, video, 2D and 3D graphics, and text into tools, 
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and extends to support application specific objects, spreadsheets, databases, anima- 
tions, simulations, and hypertext and hypermedia. We develop a sharing model that 
extends the content and function sharing of interoperation by providing mechanisms 
to control and regulate synchronous and asynchronous shared interaction. 

Reviewing the core technology requirements of CSCW infrastructures, shared data 
management tends to be domain dependent, and can be implemented on any of the 
mentioned technologies, or by using combinations of those technologies. Existing 
systems tend to use domain specific methods. Concurrency control is a mature field, 
and well known techniques exist. It is closely tied in to the data sharing model. We do 
not propose any new ideas in these areas. Coordination control is inherently domain 
and task specific, and we do not attempt to specify general models and techniques. 
It can be implemented on top of an effective communication infrastructure. 

However, high level abstractions for the following areas are inadequate in the state 
of the art 

• Distribution Control 

• Collaboration Control 

• Multimedia 

• Graphics 

• User Interfaces 

We present an infrastructure that attempts to fill the gaps in order to support virtual 
spaces for flexible collaborative interaction. The infrastructure lets us build tools 
with shared drawing and viewing surfaces by supporting content dependent sharing - 
the tools are collaboration aware, and support synchronous multi-user manipulations 
of application-specific objects. This adds a new dimension to the kind of coopera- 
tion that can occur in collaborative problem solving, because it permits cooperative 
browsing of objects and interaction in the context of tools that manipulate those ob- 
jects. Since tools understand the structure of the data they manipulate, this allows a 
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great degree of flexibility in sharing and concurrency control. It supports cooperation 
in the design and problem-solving phase, as well as in the review and analysis phase. 

1.5 Highlights 

We describe the main features of our groupware enabling infrastructure that sep- 
arate it from related work. We also introduce how we have used it to build a collab- 
orative multimedia environment for problem solving. 

1.5.1 Structural Model 

We have developed an architectural model for distributed and collaborative tools 
that emphasizes the separation of interface and function. In this model tools consist 
of "contexts" (views) that are characterized by "state" that is modified by "events". 
Contexts may be local or remote. State may be private or shared. Events may be 
user "actions" or "triggers" . Events affect the private or shared state and can cause 
multiple local and remote contexts to be altered simultaneously, synchronously or 
asynchronously. The tool can be thought of as an event driven data flow machine 
that has mechanisms for routing events to different states and contexts. Distributed 
and collaborative tools are built by setting up the appropriate state and contexts, 
and by describing how events alter them. This model is described in Section 2.1. 

1.5.2 Media Model 

We propose a model for media enabled tools. Any form of structured data with 
well defined interaction semantics is treated as media. In this model tools interact 
with media "agents" that receive input from "sources", apply "filters" to the media 
stream, and generate output to "sinks". In conjunction with the Structural Model, 
this enables multimodal user interaction, distributed interoperation, and synchronous 
and asynchronous conferencing. This model is described in Section 2.2. 
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1.5.3 Collaboration Model 

We propose a model for collaboration based on the Structural and Media Models. 
This is a flexible collaboration model that supports media-enhanced synchronous and 
asynchronous multi-user interaction. The model can implement traditional central- 
ized and replicated collaborative tools, and also supports a new Session Model for 
collaboration, that allows for persistence and asynchronous interaction. This model 
is described in Section 2.3. 

1.5.4 Distribution Substrate 

This fulfills the need for distribution control, and provides a mechanism to im- 
plement shared data management for CSCW. It enables client-server and peer-peer 
interaction. The substrate provides mechanisms of setting up connections across the 
network, and flexibly managing data in a distributed setting. It provides device inde- 
pendent data transport for heterogeneous environments. It implements synchronous 
and asynchronous remote procedure calling and provides multiple-connection manage- 
ment between instances of tools. It supports several application level communication 
protocols. This substrate is described in Section 3.2.1. 

1.5.5 Collaboration Substrate 

This fulfills the need for Collaboration control and provides mechanism for inter- 
action control and access regulation. It enables multi-user interaction. The substrate 
uses the distribution substrate to implement shared state and context in a distributed 
setting. It provides session management, interaction control and access regulation 
facilities that enable rapid prototyping and development of collaborative tools and 
groupware. This substrate is described in Section 3.2.2. 
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1.5.6 Portable Graphics 



This is an abstract 3D graphics system that lets us access hardware graphics fa- 
cilities of workstations in a device-independent manner, by presenting a high level 
interface to 3D graphics. It provides source code level compatibility across different 
graphics platforms in a heterogeneous setting, by implementing a hardware inde- 
pendent graphics library. It deals with the issue of heterogeneity for CSCW. It is 
described in Section 3.2.3. 

1.5.7 Collaborative Graphics Substrate 

It is based on the Structural Model and uses the distribution, collaboration and 
graphics substrates to implement device independent distributed and collaborative 
graphics. It supports synchronous and asynchronous 2D and 3D graphical interaction 
in a heterogeneous setting. It enables incorporation of graphics facilities into tools. 
It provides high level control of display and visualization parameters and supports 
telepointing. This substrate is described in Section 3.2.4. 

1.5.8 Portable Multimedia 

This abstract multimedia system provides access to available hardware audio and 
video facilities on a workstation in a device-independent manner, providing source 
code level compatibility across multiple platforms. It encapsulates details of media 
format and device specific interaction, providing a high level abstraction for develop- 
ment of multimedia tools. It deals with the issue of heterogeneity for CSCW. It is 
described in Section 3.2.5. 

1.5.9 Collaborative Multimedia Substrate 

It is based on the Structural Model and uses the distribution, collaboration and 
multimedia substrates to implement device independent distributed and collaborative 
multimedia. It enables incorporating multimedia features and facilities into tools, and 
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^ supports collaborative multimedia interaction. This substrate is described in Section 

3.2.6. 

1.5.10 Collaborative Applications 

Sha-Draw and Sha-Poly are collaborative graphics tools. They are described in 
Appendix A. Sha-Phone, Sha- Video, and Sha-Talk are multimedia conferencing tools 
that have been implemented. They are described in Appendix B. Sha-Chess is 
the implementation of a virtual chess board that supports synchronous multi-user 
interaction in a distributed setting. It is described in Appendix D. Shilp is a solid 
modeling toolkit that supports synchronous participatory collaborative design. It 
is built using the media- rich substrates of the Shastra environment (Shastra is the 
Sanskrit word for a branch of knowledge or a science.) It is described in Appendix C. 

We describe Shastra, a collaborative multimedia environment, and some problem 
solving scenarios in Section 4. The environment for collaborative geometric design is 
( described in [8, 10]. The environment for collaborative custom design of artificial im- 

plants for human limbs is described in [14]. It uses the distribution and multimedia 
conferencing facilities of Shastra in conjunction with scientific design and manipu- 
lation tools. A distributed and collaborative volume visualization environment is 
described in [15]. 
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c. 

2. MODELS 

Building collaborative environments is not a very straightforward task because of 
the large number of factors that need to be taken into consideration. The process 
is made all the more daunting if media-enhanced tools are to be created. However, 
developing a foundational model and expressing it in terms of formulated abstractions 
can greatly ease the task of building such systems. 

In this chapter we propose a model for the structure of tools that makes them 
amenable to collaborative multimedia interaction. We also propose a model for in- 
corporating multiple media facilities into tools that emphasizes inter-operation. This 
eases the task of building tools since the developer can build on top of high level 
, abstractions that implement much functionality. Also, tools based on these models 

can very easily be group enabled, and support collaborative media-rich user interac- 
tion. Finally, we propose a collaboration model based on the structural and media 
models. This model provides an infrastructure for building collaborative multimedia 
environments for problem solving. 

2.1 Structural Model 

We have developed an architectural model amenable to distributed and collabora- 
tive tools. The model emphasizes the separation of interface and function. Tools are 
the building blocks of distributed and collaborative environments. In this model tools 
consist of "Contexts" that are characterized by "State" that is modified by "Events" 
using the functionality in the "Core" via a dispatch mechanism, the "Mapper". 

The model is depicted in Figure 2.1. The Application Core implements actual 
data manipulation functionality. Applications consist of possibly multiple Contexts, 
I which may be local or remote. State may be private or shared. Events may be user 
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actions or synthetic triggers. The tool can be thought of as an event driven data flow 
machine that has mechanisms for routing Events to different States and Contexts. 

Distributed and collaborative tools are built by setting up the appropriate States 
and Contexts, and by describing how Events alter them. Such tools operate on top 
of connection and transport mechanisms that are orthogonal to the tool model. Data 
sharing for collaboration is implemented by mechanisms that are also orthogonal to 
the model. 

2.1.1 Core 

The Core of a tool is the basic set of functions that it provides as a usable system. 
The Core uses state information and user input to respond to the user, alter state 
information, and produce output. 

2.1.2 Contexts 

A Context is essentially a view of the state of a tool, and the data it is manipulat- 
ing. It is also the mechanism of expressing user interaction. It provides an Interface, 
usually a GUI, via which the user interacts with a tool and accesses its functionality. 
Applications can consist of multiple independent or dependent contexts. Dependent 
Contexts allow the user to maintain different views of the same shared State data. 
Independent Contexts contain unrelated State data. All Contexts utilize the tool 
Core to manipulate the data. Contexts present the results of manipulation through 
their Interfaces. A Context is associated with a unique identifier that serves as an 
address. 

The concept of Context is policy free. Contexts may be Local, expressing results of 
local user interaction. Alternately, they may be Remote, expressing results of remote 
interaction. Applications may disallow user interaction with Remote Contexts, using 
it only to express remote state information. Or they can allow the user to interact 
with Remote Contexts for shared interaction. 
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2.1.3 Interfaces 

The Interface is the medium via which a tool Context expresses itself. The In- 
terface concept is policy free. Different Contexts may share the same actual user 
interface. In this case the user interface of the tool would typically provide meth- 
ods of switching between different Contexts. Also, Contexts would be responsible 
for correctly displaying the State information in the shared interface. Alternately, 
Contexts may have physically separate user interfaces. The actual implementation of 
an Interface is dictated by domain and tool specific requirements. 

2.1.4 State 

State of a Context is essentially the data that is being manipulated by the tool in 
that Context, as well as meta-information about how the data is translated to a view. 
The tool operates by performing actions on data in a Context and expressing results 
via the corresponding Interface. State may be private or shared. Private State is the 
usual notion of data manipulated by a tool. Independent Contexts in a tool have 
private State. Private State can be manipulated only by local Events. Dependent 
Contexts have shared State. Data in a shared State may be manipulated by Events 
of local and remote origin. 

2.1.5 Events 

An Event is the unit of user interaction with a Context of a tool. Tools perform 
actions on data in response to events. Our notion of Event is at a high level of 
abstraction, and is policy free. Tools may maintain the notion of Events at as low 
a level as key strokes or user interface management system and windowing system 
events. Alternately, they may maintain the high level notion of tool actions. 

In this model, Events may be user Actions or Triggers. User Actions represent 
actual interaction sequences that cause the tool to perform an operation on Context 
data. Triggers are synthetic events in the sense that they are not initiated directly 
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by a user. They are generated as a result of the operations performed by a tool due 
to an Event. 

Events identify the Context of origin, and the Context they affect. They cause 
modifications in Context State. Events that affect shared State can cause multi- 
ple local and remote Contexts to be altered simultaneously, synchronously or asyn- 
chronously. This is achieved by sending messages to the other Contexts. 

2.1.6 Mapper 

The Mapper of a Tool is a dispatch mechanism for Events. It is built on top of 
a messaging system. The messaging system implements a router. The messaging 
system and routing mechanism is orthogonal to the Structural Model, and is largely 
transparent to the Mapper. For Events that affect a local Context, the Mapper 
invokes functionality embedded in the Core. For Events that affect remote Contexts, 
the messaging system lets the Mapper direct events to remote Contexts in the form 
of messages. 

2.1.7 Messaging 

Messaging is the mechanism by which Contexts communicate. Contexts communi- 
cate with the Core via the messaging subsystem in the Mapper to cause it to perform 
actions in response to Events. Contexts communicate with each other to maintain 
shared State information. Shared State in a Context is set up to generate Trigger 
Events whenever its data is altered. The location of generation of these Triggers is 
significant. If Triggers are generated before state is altered, we we can achieve input 
replication. If triggers are generated after state is altered, we can achieve output 
replication. Every Context is associated with a unique identifier that serves as an 
address to which messages are directed. 
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2.1.8 Routing 

The messaging subsystem maintains information for all Contexts, local and re- 
mote. It uses the connection and transport mechanisms that underly the distributed 
architecture to acquire remote information and transmit local addressing information. 
It implements a distributed messaging system via which messages are routed to the 
appropriate contexts. The actual mechanism of routing, and a messaging system are 
described later in Section distjsubstrate. 

2.1.9 Interoperation 

The model implicitly emphasizes the delinking of cause and effect as perceived 
by a user at the interface. User interactions cause the generation of Action Events, 
which are routed to the Core via the Mapper and the messaging subsystem. This 
makes the tool amenable to interoperation with other tools. Context messages can 
be routed to remote tool Contexts to cause actions to be performed. Tools can 
therefore access remote functionality of any other tool built around a similar model by 
simply sending the right messages for a request with requisite data, and updating the 
Context Interface when the response message is received. Tools can block, if desired, 
while waiting for responses, as in traditional remote procedure calling. Since the 
only requirement this mechanism imposes is that cooperating tools operate on top of 
compatible communication mechanisms, this allows for heterogeneous interoperation 
which transcends implementation language and platform issues. The cooperating 
units may be instances of the same tool, or even be different tools that operate on 
the same data. 

Different application level protocols can be implemented to support tool-tool in- 
teroperation. Support for distribution in the Structural Model is depicted in Figure 
2.2. Mechanisms to set up shared Contexts also work in a distributed setting, on top 
of the messaging subsystem. This is the fundamental feature that enables support 
for collaboration. 
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2.2 Media Model 



In the previous section we proposed a model that enables us to develop tools 
amenable to distributed and collaborative operation. In this section we extend the 
model to build media enabled tools. Once again, the model emphasizes the separation 
of interface and function, and relies on high level abstraction to enable incorporation of 
audio, video, graphics, text and domain specific media into tools. In this formulation, 
any form of structured data that has well defined interaction semantics - documents, 
spreadsheets, databases, domain specific models, process control data, device control 
data etc. can be treated as a media type. Multimedia systems have the ability to 
represent disparate forms of information as a bitstream, enabling a unified storage, 
processing and communication infrastructure. Here we propose a model for unified 
sharing and interaction semantics, allowing us to focus on the information rather than 
on the means of acquiring and presenting it. 

The noticeable lack of popularity of multimedia features in current tools, in spite 
of the vast functionality available for capture and rendition of such information, is 
primarily due to the lack of an easy way of integrating those facilities into tools. 
As the use of multimedia become more popular, we will see more tools incorporate 
multimedia facilities. Our objective is to provide a media-rich substrate for the design 
of media-enabled tools, by relieving application developers of the burden of low-level 
device and media manipulation. The model we describe provides a very convenient 
mechanism to the application developer to incorporate different media facilities into 
tools without having to deal with any low level issues. 

We differentiate the notion of media objects and media streams. A media object 
is the representation format - raw digital data. Media streams have temporal at- 
tributes and denote time based interaction. Thus media objects can be considered 
discrete, and media streams continuous. Media streams consist of media objects with 
implicitly or explicitly stored presentation control information. Except for rendition 
and presentation, the Media Model does not distinguish between the two. 
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The model is built around the concept of media Agents that are characterized 
by high-level specifications and a description of their functionality. They provide 
device independent handling of multiple media types like audio, video, images, 2D 
and 3D graphics, text, and domain specific models in a heterogeneous setting. Device 
independence is achieved via abstractions that isolate idiosyncrasies of device specific 
handling and media formats. 

Tools incorporate multimedia facilities by inter-operating with these media Agents. 
Agents are built around the Structural Model. They support the notion of media 
Sources, Sinks and Filters that provide the mechanism of interacting with the media 
type. Agents support transport and manipulation of the media object and streams. 
Sources provide media input. Sinks support media output. Filters are used to apply 
transformations to the media object or stream after it is input and before it is output. 

2.2.1 Agents 

An Agent is the actual site of media interaction for a user. It may actually im- 
plement media interaction functionality, or may use orthogonal abstract mechanisms 
to achieve the same effect. Tools are mostly unaware of the existence of the media 
Agent, The Agent reacts to messages from tools but is otherwise completely transpar- 
ent to them. It is responsible for managing media real estate, and preventing anarchy 
in media interaction. 

This is especially true in the case of device based media like audio and video. The 
Agent concept allows for simultaneous use of desktop audio hardware by multiple 
tools. Similarly, it localizes the issue of camera control for video, allowing it to 
be used by multiple tools. The same applies for external media device control, like 
when the computer drives external video and audio playback, recording and transport 
control hardware, and process control, when the computer drives external machinery 
or process. 

Different media access policies can be implemented in Agents, which implement 
basic media interaction mechanism. They provide facilities to set up Sources and 
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Sinks for the media, and to specify Filters that redirect and transform the media 
stream. The Structural Model that Agents are built around enables interoperation 
with other Agents and tools. Agents also provide a substrate with a well defined 
Application Programming Interface (API) to facilitate developers of tools that need 
low level media access. 

2.2.2 Sources 

Media Sources are the starting point of media streams in the address space of 
the Agent. They may be external processes that actually receive input from media 
hardware and are capable of communicating with the Agent. They may be local 
devices, like cameras or microphones, driven directly by the Agent. They may be 
local streams from secondary storage devices. Or they may be remote streams from 
other Agents in a distributed setting, brought into the Agent's address space via the 
messaging system and an orthogonal transport process. 

2.2.3 Sinks 

Media Sinks are the termination point of media streams in the address space of 
the Agent. As in the case of Sources, they may be external processes that actually 
send output to media hardware and are capable of communicating with the Agent. 
They may be local devices, like speakers and video recorders. They may be local 
streams to secondary storage devices. Or they may be media streams to other Agents 
in a distributed setting, sent into the remote Agent's address space via the messaging 
system and an orthogonal transport process. 

Users perceive media streams at the Sinks. Implementation of Sinks takes into 
account media specific parameters like its temporal and persistence attributes, pre- 
sentation and rendition control, etc. 
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2.2.4 Filters 

Filters are used to apply transformations to the media stream between Source 
and Sink. They encapsulate the process of applying these transformations. The 
fundamental filters provide a mechanism of setting up and tearing down Source to Sink 
connections. We refer to them as Redirection Filters. They are media independent 
and enable a single Source to be connected to multiple Sinks, multiple Sources to 
be connected to a single Sink, and multiple Sources to be connected to multiple 
Sinks. The semantics of the multiple connections are domain specific. The Distributed 
Multimedia Model is depicted in Figure 2.4. 

Transformation Filters are media specific, and implement functionality like media 
resampling, format translation, and media processing. E.g. in the audio setting they 
are used to implement amplitude and pitch adjustment, stream mixing, and special 
effects like echo and reverberation. In the video setting they implement transfor- 
mation, format translation, brightness and contrast control etc. Since Agents are 
responsible for managing media real estate, and preventing anarchy in media interac- 
tion, they allow simultaneous access to media devices. This process usually employs 
Filters to enable simultaneous presentation. E.g. allowing multiple audio streams to 
be presented at a sink may involve resampling and mixing if the sampling rates of 
the streams are different, and differential rate mixing is not supported in the hard- 
ware. Many Transformation Filters are mechanisms of user interaction with the media 
stream. 

Filters can also implement media conversion. Speech recognition technology and 
text to speech technology are now fairly mature. Natural language systems are evolv- 
ing. Filters implementing these features allow one kind of media stream to be con- 
verted and subsequently redirected to Sinks for a different media type. 

2.2.5 Interoperation 

The Media Model coupled with the Structural Model provides a very convenient 
mechanism to the application developer to incorporate different media facilities into 
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/ applications without having to directly deal with any low level media issues. This is 

enabled by tool- Agent interoperation. Adding a new media Agent enriches the entire 
interoperating environment. 

2.2.5.1 Media-Unaware Interoperation 

In the simplest case the tool is media-unaware, but media-enabled by interoper- 
ating with an Agent. It uses the distributed messaging mechanism to request the 
Agent that deals with the media type to create a Context on its behalf, and sets up 
the relevant Sources, Sinks and Filters. Actual media interaction thus occurs within 
the Agent. The Sources and Sinks may exist in the Agent, on stable secondary store 
or in other tools that this tool is inter-operating with. Their location governs the 
extent and nature of interaction through the Agent. 

In a more complex scenario, tools create media interaction Contexts within their 
own Contexts. This is usually accomplished using the Agent substrate that provides 
^ mechanisms for programmer interaction with the media type, for setting up Contexts, 

Sources, Sinks and Filters. Agents are dynamically configured to use these client 
Contexts to render the media data. Media-Unaware Interoperation is based on coarse- 
grained tool- Agent interaction, and is sufficient for many media-enabled tools. 

2.2.5.2 Media-Aware Interoperation 

Tools that need to implement low level manipulation of a media type, and require 
low level control are said to be media-aware. Such tools use the Agent substrate to 
manipulate the media stream, implement new Source, Sink and Filter mechanisms, 
or to provide new user interaction methods. This interoperation with the Agent is 
based on fine-grained interaction with its substrate. This is especially useful when 
the tool needs low level access, but doesn't need to dynamically interact with the 
agent, e.g. in software only playback of a media stream with a new transport control 
method. 
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2.2.6 Media Widgets 

Media Widgets are an abstraction mechanism to provide a convenient API to 
application developers for incorporating media facilities into tools. 

For Media- Unaware Interoperation, described above, this is a very lightweight 
mechanism. Media Widgets in this case are simply stubs that interact with remote 
Agents that actually implement the functionality. They encapsulate Agent commu- 
nication and interaction, and provide a well defined API to trigger the interaction, 
hiding the low level details of actual messaging. In this method the tool instantiates 
the stub, and uses the API to send messages to the Agent. The tool interacts with 
the Widget at a very abstract level, in terms of high level media functionality. The 
stub communicates with the Agent to fulfill requests, and automatically responds to 
requests from Agents. The application developer is thus shielded from all low-level 
details. 

In Media- A ware Interoperation, tools instantiate a Media Widget. The Widget 
encapsulates all functionality for the media type. It does not need to communicate 
with the Agent, except for device control and device based interaction. 

The Widgets can implement different levels of functionality. They may support 
one-shot rendition of the media information, or may support reviewable rendition. Or 
they may support filtering and manipulation operations supported by Widget-Agent 
interaction. An example of this scenario is one-time video playback, video playback 
with transport control, and video playback with image processing capability. 

An advantage of separation of Widget and Agent, is that it permits scenarios 
where a single Agent regulates a device (for example, a video capture board or audio 
recording hardware). This simplifies contention resolution by centralizing it in the 
Agent. It provides a mechanism for implementing policy for issues like who can use 
video or audio hardware, whether or not it can be concurrently used by multiple users, 
how multiple simultaneous record and playback requests are resolved, and privacy and 
access issues related to media device usage etc. 
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The logical and physical separation of Widget and Agent contributes to modu- 
larity, since it is essentially a separation of interface and function. Agents can use 
different hardware and software platforms for implementing the media type, and 
present only an abstract view to the Widget. Media-Enabled applications are thus 
made portable across hardware platforms by simply creating an Agent for the new 
platform. 

2.2.7 Heterogeneity 

Todays networked environment presents a distributed, heterogeneous hardware 
setting. Therefore media-enabled tools need to be able to operate on a variety of 
platforms, in order to be truly useful. The Structural Model emphasizes separation 
of interface and function, and enables interoperability. The Media Model provides 
for very high level interaction between tools and Agents. To support heterogeneity, 
Agents are built on abstract media models that deal with media in a device indepen- 
dent manner. Filters permit the translation to platform specific formats. Thus the 
Media Model is very amenable to heterogeneity. 

2.2.8 Communication 

The Media Model assumes the existence of a connection and transport mechanism 
that underlies the messaging system. Though the implementation issues and inter 
process communication platform of that layer are orthogonal to the model, the ability 
to connect multiple Sources to multiple Sinks imposes some requirements on the 
communication infrastructure. The substrate should provide mechanisms for 1-1, 1- 
n, n-1 and m-n communication, corresponding to the single Source - single Sink, 
single Source - multiple Sink, multiple Source - single Sink, and multiple Source - 
multiple Sink scenarios respectively. 

Media properties also dictate certain qualities of the communication substrate. 
Audio, and especially video, is tolerant to data loss, and can be implemented very 
efficiently on a datagram based system. However other media types such as models 
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and spreadsheets need a reliable stream based mechanism for transport. All control 
information being channeled through the messaging system needs to be passed over 
reliable mechanisms to prevent inconsistencies. Thus the communication substrate 
needs to support both reliable and unreliable transport. Available or simulated multi- 
cast mechanisms can be employed to implement the n-way transmission requirement. 

The Media Model is based on Agents, Sources, Sinks and Filters, as well as 
portable media streams. All of these units are associated with unique identifiers 
that serve as their addresses. The distributed messaging system transports routing 
information to different tools. This allows Source-Filter-Sink connections to be set up 
and controlled dynamically, and allows media streams to be directed to remote Sinks. 
This is the fundamental mechanism by which media rich communication occurs in 
the distributed setting. 

We introduce the concept of user gestures, differentiated from user actions in a 
distributed setting. The notion is domain specific. In general, however, gestural 
input is usually low level interaction at an interface that causes the tool state ma- 
chine to make transitions through transient states, and eventually leads to an action. 
User actions cause transitions between stable states, and are critical units of shared 
interaction. Gestures, on the other hand, represent interaction that would convey 
information, but is not critical to the action. 

The utility of gestures in a distributed setting may be overshadowed by the cost 
of transmitting the information. Hence the distinction. Gestures form an important 
element of interaction, and can be communicated using datagram based non-reliable 
mechanisms that are used for loss-tolerant media. 

2.2.9 Media-Enhanced Interaction 

The Media Model coupled with the Structural Model provides a very convenient 
mechanism to the application developer to incorporate different media facilities into 
applications without having to directly deal with any low level media issues. Agents 
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^ can easily inter-operate with other tools that utilize Agent services to transparently 

incorporate high level multimedia functionality. 

Tool- Agent interoperation can easily be used by mail reader programs built on 
the Structural Model to present media-rich information to the user, or to capture it 
from him. It can also be used to build in speech and non-speech audio facilities into 
tools. The high level of abstraction provided makes it easy to incorporate graphics 
facilities into tools. In fact, tools can communicate with Agents for different media 
types which can run simulations, execute database queries, evaluate spreadsheets 
and perform any sort of domain specific processing before presenting it to the user. 
Tools achieve extensibility by interoperation, and behave as if Agent functionality is 
implemented in them. 

The Agent Source- Filter-Sink mechanism can be used to implement desktop com- 
munication and conferencing facilities. Since Agents transcend simple conferencing 
and support actual sharing of media objects and streams, they enable maintenance of 
^ the notion of a shared information space with reviewable shared material. This can 

be exploited to support collaborative hypermedia browsing. 

An important point to note is that Agents are potentially portable across any 
platforms because of the high level of abstraction they implement. The Media Model 
conveniently brings multiple media into the developers realm, and eventually to the 
users desktop. 

Media-enabling facilities of this model are relevant for computer enhanced inter- 
action, computer aided instruction and training, participatory collaborative design, 
and other cooperative activity involving group processes like discussing, planning, 
and problem solving. 

2.2.10 Multimodal Interfaces 

The state transitions in Context state in response to Events can be thought of as 
the interpretive execution of an embedded command language. In the case of Agents, 
( this takes the form of a media control language. Thus, fundamentally any tool is an 
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interpreter of an abstract command language. The underlying state machine makes a 
transition whenever it encounters a complete expression. This abstraction enables us 
to build tools with multimodal interfaces, where users simultaneously employ multiple 
input modes to interact with tools. The different methods generate expressions in the 
command language. Evaluation of these expressions is tantamount to tool execution. 

The separation of interface and function enables different interface mechanisms 
to be plugged in separately or simultaneously to the tool. Agents provide the mech- 
anism to build in multimedia input mechanisms. Thus tools can use speech-to-text 
conversion filters to have voice or audio cue driven interfaces, and text-to-speech fil- 
ters for audible interfaces. Alternately, they may have mouse based graphical user 
interfaces, head and eye tracking based interfaces, pen based interfaces, or touch 
screen based interfaces etc. Filters for low level event streams from these interfaces 
can be constructed to produce appropriate expressions in the command language. 
The different command media can be synergetically used to generate command lan- 
guage expressions from simultaneous multimodal input. Advances in natural language 
based systems and AI techniques for user interfaces will enable even higher levels of 
sophistication. 

2.3 Collaboration Model 

The Structural Model and Media Model, coupled with connection and transport 
mechanisms, provide a framework for implementing groupware - multi-user tools. 
These tools are collaboration aware in the sense that they are built around a model 
that assumes the possibility of simultaneous distributed multi-user interaction. The 
mechanisms enabled by the described models are policy-free. Here we use them to 
develop a flexible collaboration model that supports media-enhanced synchronous 
and asynchronous multi-user interaction. 
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2.3.1 Tools 



The Structural Model implicitly emphasizes the separation of cause and effect in 
a tool. User interactions cause the generation of Action Events that are routed to the 
Core via the Mapper and the messaging subsystem. This makes the tool amenable 
to interoperation with other tools. Context messages can be routed to remote tool 
Contexts to cause actions to be performed. Tools can therefore access remote func- 
tionality of any other tool built around a similar model by simply sending the right 
messages for a request with requisite data, and updating the Context Interface when 
the response message is received. 

The process of creation of a tool can abstractly be thought of as a process of 
specifying handling mechanisms for Events. Events may be Actions initiated by the 
user or Triggers originating from some change in tool state or some internal condition. 
The tool behaves as a state machine that reacts to Events by making state transitions, 
possibly generating synthetic Events in the process. If we assume the immutability of 
tool state other than by this process, we have a model for collaborative tools. In this 
model, a shared Context receives Events simultaneously from multiple tools via the 
messaging system. These Events cause a state change in the shared Context. This 
activates Triggers that cause messages to be sent to other instances of the shared 
Context. 

A distributed tool provides output to multiple remote Contexts and does not, 
accept or handle remote input. It just provides a mechanism of displaying state in a 
distributed setting. A collaborative tool handles local and remote input. It provides 
the mechanism for synchronous and asynchronous collaborative interaction. Tools 
create and manage Contexts on behalf of other tools that they are linked to. This 
process of Proxy Context management is the fundamental mechanism for building 
distributed and collaborative tools. 

In the case of a local Context, and for output-only remote Contexts, only one 
thread of control modifies state of the Context. In the collaborative case multiple 
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threads of control, one local and multiple remote, modify Context state. This ne- 
cessitates handling of issues of atomicity of operations and concurrency control to 
prevent inconsistencies. Separation of user interface and Context state, which allows 
state to be altered by mechanisms other than the user interface, is crucial. 

Tight coupling of state and interface is desirable, so that the interface always 
depicts current state. In this model, there is little difference between collaborative 
and non-collaborative use of tools. All Events identify the Context they occur in and 
the Contexts they affect, and alter State of those Contexts. This change is subse- 
quently reflected at the Interface. Delinking of cause and effect makes distributed 
interoperation transparent, barring performance considerations in the synchronous 
case. 

2.3.2 Consistency 

Collaborative interoperation centers around the maintenance of mutual consis- 
tency. All shared Contexts need to have identical state, though States may be par- 
tially mutated temporarily for performance reasons. 

Interaction of tools with external state, like files on a local disk, must explicitly be 
captured and introduced into the shared State, if shared interaction over that infor- 
mation is required. Multi-user tools can therefore be guaranteed input consistency, 
output consistency, and startup consistency for shared State. 

The separation of Context State and Interface allows for different views of the same 
state, and even allows different kinds of interaction simultaneously. This allows for 
implementation of different degrees of coupling between Interfaces, and of undo- redo 
models for flexible shared interaction. 

2.3.3 Collaboration 

The Structural Model and Media Model allow us to implement different Collabo- 
ration Models by setting up shared remote Contexts between tools. These tools are 
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collaboration aware in the sense that they are built around a model that assumes the 
possibility of simultaneous distributed multi-user interaction. 

We discuss how we can more efficiently and easily implement the two traditional 
approaches and also propose a new approach. The simplest is the Centralized model, 
where one instance of a tool maintains multiple interfaces in a distributed setting, 
and is thus shared. In the Replicated model, multiple instances of tools cooperatively 
maintain shared state and interfaces. The Session model incorporates the desirable 
features of the two traditional models, and enables persistence. 

2.3.3.1 Centralized Model 

The simplest collaboration model is the Centralized model. In this model one tool 
in the cooperative environment maintains multiple interfaces in a distributed setting. 
User interaction may occur at any interface, and the tool and its state is thus shared. 

The Centralized model is implemented in the Collaboration Model by setting up 
a Context in a tool, and sharing it with remote Contexts. Events from all inter- 
faces are routed to the central Context, and state change information is relayed to all 
the remote Contexts, generating Triggers that generate updated views at the Inter- 
faces. Collaborative tasks are implemented in the shared Context and State of the 
single central tool. Simultaneous interaction is supported from multiple distributed 
interfaces. 

Screen and window sharing is one traditional mechanism of implementing cen- 
tralized collaborative tools. Here, low level mechanisms are employed to intercept 
interface display commands from a collaboration unaware tool. The streams are re- 
layed to multiple distributed sites where the interfaces are recreated. Events from 
all the interfaces are directed to the central application. The interception mechanism 
implements and enforces a turn taking policy to prevent inconsistency. A major draw- 
back of the screen sharing approach is that existing systems are built on the greatest 
common denominator platform, and cannot take advantage of available local facilities 
in a heterogeneous setting. View generation for all interfaces is done in the central 
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Figure 2.5 Centralized Collaboration Model 

site. This is a major bottleneck in the distributed setting, and does not scale well as 
number of interfaces managed is increased. More intelligent interception mechanisms 
can be built, in theory. In practice, however, they would often need to understand 
the application domain to be able to translate interface streams. 

Another traditional centralized model is based on collaboration aware tools. Here, 
one instance of a tool internally creates and manages multiple distributed interfaces. 
Such tools implement a finer degree of sharing than the earlier approach, by handling 
multi-party interaction. Centralized view generation is still a bottleneck. Also, every 
element of interaction involves transmission over the network, and computation in the 
central tool. This doesn't scale well as the number of managed interfaces is increased, 
since there is a performance penalty for every added interface. This is especially true 
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if the tool operates in a heterogeneous environment and uses different techniques to 
generate views on different platforms. Centralized systems thus implement the Single- 
Input Replicated-Output or the Serialized-Input Replicated-Output paradigm. 

Our model offers a better implementation of the collaboration aware centralized 
single application model. Even though functionality is centralized in the Core of the 
central tool, the Interfaces of shared Contexts are intelligent and maintain enough 
state information to be efficient in a distributed setting. The implementation is 
depicted in Figure 2.5. 

The decentralization of interface and view generation makes it much more efficient 
in a distributed setting by minimizing the amount of communication between collab- 
oration Contexts. This reduces the performance penalty involved in adding more 
interfaces. An additional advantage is that Interfaces can present different views of 
the same State, and can offer different interaction mechanisms. The model provides 
mechanisms for enforcement of different floor control policies, and supports simul- 
taneous interaction streams that are eventually serialized in the central tool Core. 
The biggest advantage is that such systems are easy to build because the central 
tool only has to set up new shared Contexts when they are added, and tear them 
down when they are removed. The messaging system automatically channels Event 
streams, and handles collaborative interaction. Tools can be involved in multiple 
independent collaborations using independent Contexts. 

2.3.3.2 Replicated Model 

Another collaboration model is the Replicated model. In this model multiple 
collaboration-aware tools in the cooperative environment cooperatively maintain the 
notion of shared state and interaction at multiple interfaces in a distributed setting. 
User interaction may occur at any interface to affect the collaborative state. Collab- 
orative tools based on the Replicated model have the advantage that they support 
cooperative manipulation of shared state, and thus support simultaneous multi-party 
interaction in the true sense. They can be set up to provide independent views of 
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shared state. They are potentially more amenable to platform heterogeneity. Tools 
based on this model are built around replicated data management facilities. 

A drawback of traditional replicated systems is that they operate on the premise of 
shared input. Computationally expensive tasks are performed at every participating 
site, losing the benefit of sharing from distribution. Also, for highly inter-related 
tasks and the associated data updates, replicated data management facilities do not 
scale very well, since all data sites have to be kept synchronized. They outperform 
centralized systems when tasks and data updates are unrelated. 

The Replicated model is implemented in our Collaboration Model by setting up 
connected shared Contexts in multiple tools. In one method, Events from all interfaces 
are routed to all Contexts. Context State changes generate Triggers that update views 
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at the Interfaces. Tools explicitly implement replicated data management facilities. 
In another method, Contexts handle user Actions locally, and use an underlying 
replicated data management system to update shared State. State changes generate 
Triggers that update views at the Interfaces. In both methods, collaborative tasks 
are implemented in the shared Context and shared State of all tools. Simultaneous 
interaction is supported from multiple distributed interfaces. The implementation is 
depicted in Figure 2.6. 

One advantage of our model is that it allows both input and output replication. 
Input replication for low computation tasks allows us to exploit the parallelism that 
stems from distribution. Output replication for compute intensive tasks allows us to 
take advantage of the sharing that distribution enables. The biggest advantage of our 
model is that such systems are easy to build because the tools only have to set up new 
shared Contexts when they are added, and tear them down when they are removed 
(The notions of Adding and Removing group members). The messaging system au- 
tomatically channels Event streams, and handles collaborative interaction. Tools can 
be involved in multiple independent collaborations using independent Contexts. 

2.3.3.3 Session Model 

In this model, a Session is the unit of collaborative activity. A Session is essen- 
tially a Context without an Interface. Session Model based collaborative tools are 
implemented in our Collaboration Model by instantiating a Session, that causes the 
setting up of connected shared Contexts in multiple tools. These shared Contexts 
are collaborative task aware. Events that are associated with low computation tasks 
are routed to the Session Context, which relays them to all shared Contexts. Events 
that are associated with compute-intensive tasks are acted upon in the tool Context, 
and the associated Triggers are routed to the Session Context. Context State changes 
generate Triggers that are routed to tools and update views at their Interfaces. The 
implementation is depicted in Figure 2.7. 
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Since Sessions are collaborative task-aware, they can choose between centralized 
and replicated data management facilities based on the number of sites in the collab- 
oration, degree of dependence between collaborative tasks, and performance of the 
underlying mechanisms. 

Collaborative tasks are thus implemented in the shared Context and State of a 
Session. Simultaneous interaction is supported from multiple distributed interfaces. 

A major advantage of this approach is that Sessions can be made persistent, 
since they are delinked from user level tools and interfaces. They can be saved and 
restarted, and thus support asynchronous and synchronous collaborative interaction. 
Also, participating in collaborative tasks is further simplified, since tools do not have 
to keep track of group membership, or set up routing information. Tools create 
Contexts that are shared with the Session Context when they join a Session, and tear 
them down when they leave. 

2.4 Meeting CSCW Requirements 



We have developed a model for groupware, based on models for tool structure 
and media integration. The model enables convenient development of synchronous 
and asynchronous multi-user tools, based on different collaboration models. The pro- 
posed model is abstract, and makes no assumption about implementation language 
and platform of groupware, and imposes no restrictions. The only requirement it has 
is that the underlying messaging system allow for communication in a distributed set- 
ting. It makes certain recommendations about the underlying transport mechanism 
in the interest of runtime performance. 

In this section we revisit the requirements of a CSCW enabling infrastructure, 
and discuss how the model fulfills or supports the requirements. 

2.4.1 Shared Data Management 

The Collaboration Model is flexible in terms of the actual mechanisms for trans- 
porting data between shared Contexts in a collaboration. Centralized or replicated 
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data management facilities may be part of the underlying messaging system, or can 
be implemented on top of it. Alternately, mechanisms can be an independent subsys- 
tems like distributed databases, or distributed object sharing systems. Shared data 
management mechanisms need to support the ability to trigger changes in views when 
data is changed. 

The notion of multiple Contexts in tools, some private and some shared, allows 
for easy support of separation of private and shared workspaces. Tools can provide 
mechanisms to move data from private to shared workspaces, and vice versa. 

2.4.2 Distribution Control 

The Structural Model emphasizes the separation of cause and effect, that en- 
ables distributed interoperation. Actions can be routed to remote Contexts, and data 
transfer activates Triggers that update the interface. The Collaboration Model is or- 
thogonal to connection and transport mechanisms, and can use existing technologies. 
Mechanisms that offer both datagram (unreliable) and stream (reliable) communica- 
tion, and support 1-1, 1-n, n-1 and m-n way communication are recommended for 
efficient implementation. 

2.4.3 Concurrency Control 

If shared data management is implemented on top of shared independent systems 
like distributed databases, concurrency control is automatically taken care of, since 
those technologies implement it internally. The separation of cause and effect, that 
of interface and function, enables the implementation of any of the well known con- 
currency control mechanisms. Concurrency control is simpler if data management is 
centralized. 

2.4.4 Session Control 

The model allows for flexible collaboration control mechanisms that regulate how 
multiple users assemble and interact over shared data. The Structural Model allows 
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for interoperation with agents in the environment that keep track of user location and 
activity in the distributed setting. This interoperation can be exploited to regulate 
session setup and tear down, formation of collaborative groups, and dynamic inclu- 
sion and removal of participants. Flexible collaboration control methods to initiate 
and terminate collaborative sessions, to join or leave ongoing sessions, and to invite 
participation in collaborative tasks can thus be implemented. 

2.4.5 Interaction Control 

The Collaboration Model allows for synchronous multi-party interaction. How- 
ever, interoperation can be used to implement floor control and interaction regulation 
policies for users by dynamically controlling which Interfaces are allowed to affect 
shared Contexts. This can be exploited to efficiently implement flexible scenarios 
where specific numbers of individuals interact in shared Contexts. Different flexible 
and intuitive protocols for requesting, taking and giving up turns can be implemented. 

2.4.6 Coordination Control 

The Collaboration Model allows for synchronous multi-party interaction, where 
everyone is allowed to do everything in a shared context. Shared Context Interfaces 
present continually updated views of collaborative activity, and provide awareness. 
Flexible coupling policies can be implemented that control the granularity of trans- 
mission of awareness information. Facilities that dynamically control rates at which 
Gestures and other communication elements are transmitted, can be provided to both 
tools and users. 

Tool interoperation can be used to implement access regulation policies for users by 
dynamically controlling which Events are allowed to affect shared Contexts. Further, 
if all objects in shared Contexts are assigned unique identifiers, mechanisms that 
regulate finer grained access can be implemented. This can be used to convey notions 
of object ownership, and to regulate what actions different users can perform on 
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different objects and their parts. This can also be used to specify divisions of labor 
to coordinate collaborative activity. 

2.4.7 Multimedia and Graphics 

The Structural and Media Models enable painless integration of multiple media 
facilities into applications, enabling media rich communication. Media is treated 
as structured data with specific interaction semantics, and is therefore subject to 
Interaction Control and Coordination Control, allowing for flexible interaction over 
shared media. 

2.4.8 Collaborative User Interfaces 

The Structural, Media and Collaboration Models provide a mechanism for building 
sophisticated multi-user interfaces for collaborative tools. A collaborative tool can be 
thought of as a distributed data-flow machine. Interoperation provides a mechanism 
for dynamically controlling the behavior of the virtual machine. Media integration 
in conjunction with novel input and output mechanisms can be exploited to build 
collaborative environments for problem solving. 
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c 

3. SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE 

3.1 Introduction 

Recent strides in electronics, computer and communication technology have re- 
sulted in proliferation of multimedia workstations. This has provided us with ex- 
tremely powerful tools on the desktop. The need for architectures and abstractions to 
build computer mediated cooperation mechanisms is heightened by our rapid progress 
towards the information revolution that will be ushered in by facilities built on top 
of these desktop machines. Computer supported cooperative interaction, incorporat- 
ing information exchange and multimedia communication will revolutionize how we 
collaborate to solve problems and how we work. 
( v In Section 1 we introduced CSCW, and described the requirements on an enabling 

infrastructure. In Section 2 we proposed models for tool structure, media integra- 
tion and collaborative interoperation that support high levels of abstraction to aid 
in groupware development. In this section we describe a prototype for an enabling 
CSCW infrastructure, based on those models, that targets and fulfills all the require- 
ments. 

The proposed models enable us to transcend implementation details. Tools can 
be built using any language and will interoperate as long as they are built around the 
Structural Model, and use a compatible messaging and communication mechanism. 
We use the pervasive implementation environment of C, Unix, XI 1 [102, 101], and 
the networking platform of TCP/IP [33] to express the substrate. We create multiple 
layers of abstraction with well defined interfaces. This provides us the flexibility of 
switching to more advanced mechanisms as they evolve. 

In the Structural Model we described a cooperative tool paradigm that defined 
' tool architectures amenable to building conferenced tools. This approach entails 
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integrating a collection of function-specific tools into a distributed and extensible en- 
vironment. In this setup a tool can easily use facilities provided by other tools using 
remote procedure calling. This tool-level cooperation allows us to exploit the com- 
monality that is inherent to related tools. An infrastructure of communication and 
interaction tools, display and visualization facilities, symbolic processing substrates, 
and simulation and animation tools saves avoidable re-implementation of existing 
functionality, and speeds up the application development process. 

3.1.1 Requirements 

A communication substrate needs to provide facilities for connection setup in a 
distributed setting, as well as mechanisms for transport of data between multiple 
hardware platforms in a heterogeneous network. In order to empower media-rich 
communication, the substrate needs to support text, audio, video, 2D graphics and 
3D graphics messaging, in addition to application-specific models and data. It needs 
to facilitate synchronous and asynchronous exchange of multimedia information. Such 
information is useful to successfully communicate at the time of design, and to share 
the results of tasks, and is often necessary to actually solve problems. 

A collaboration substrate needs to facilitate startup of conferences - multi-user 
collaborative sessions, between users linked by a network. This entails mechanisms 
for initiation of sessions, invitation to sessions, and assimilation into sessions. The 
infrastructure must support conduction of such collaborative sessions via notions of 
collaborating groups and shared contexts. It must perform access regulation and 
should be dynamically configurable to support different kinds of multi-user interaction 
modes, so that users can cooperate in turn-taking based scenarios or synchronous 
multi-point conferences. 

Importantly, the CSCW infrastructure must provide a convenient abstraction to 
the application developer, shielding him from lower level details, while providing 
him with a rich substrate of high level mechanisms. This would make it easy to 
design multi-user tools, effectively harnessing current technology to build powerful 
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collaborative virtual machines. At the same time, the CSCW infrastructure should 
enable a convenient, non-intrusive environment to motivate end users to cooperate in 
their problem solving efforts. 

3.1.2 Features 

Shastra is an extensible, distributed and collaborative geometric design and sci- 
entific manipulation environment. It consists of a static and a dynamic component. 
The static component is a CSCW infrastructure for building scientific CSCW tools. 
We call it the Shastra Layer. It defines an architectural paradigm that specifies 
guidelines on how to construct tools that are amenable to interoperation. Its connec- 
tion and distribution substrate facilitates inter-tool cooperation. Its communication 
substrate supports data sharing and transport of multimedia information. Together 
they promote distributed problem solving for concurrent engineering. The collabo- 
ration substrate supports building synchronous multi-user tools by providing session 
management and interaction control and access regulation facilities. 

In addition to the distribution, communication and collaboration framework, Shas- 
tra provides a powerful numeric, symbolic and graphics and multimedia substrate. 
It enables rapid prototyping and development of collaborative software tools for the 
creation, manipulation and visualization of multi-dimensional geometric data. 

The dynamic component of Shastra is a runtime environment that exploits the 
benefits of the architectural philosophy and provides runtime support for conferenced 
tools. It is described in Section 4.1. 

The CSCW infrastructure of the Shastra system facilitates creation of collabora- 
tive multimedia tools. We adopt an abstract tool architecture that enables inter-tool 
communication and cooperation. It supports remote task invocation and brokering. 
We propose a hybrid computation model for CSCW tools that is very effective in a 
heterogeneous environment. The system provides intuitive session initiation methods, 
flexible interaction modes, and dynamic access regulation. 
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3.1.3 Two Level Enabling 

The design of Shastra is the embodiment of a simple idea - software tools can 
abstractly be thought of as objects that provide specific functionality. These objects 
exchange messages, automatically or under user command, to request other objects 
to perform operations. The CSCW infrastructure of Shastra specifies architectural 
guidelines and provides communication facilities that let tools cooperate and exchange 
information to utilize the functionality they offer. This enables cooperation at the tool 
level. The infrastructure provides collaboration and multimedia facilities allowing the 
development of tools in which users collaborate to solve problems. This enables user 
level cooperation. A synergistic union of these two ideas lets us design sophisticated 
problem solving virtual machines. 

3.2 Architecture 

Tools in Shastra are built with the underlying idea of inter-tool cooperation. Every 
tool is abstractly composed of three layers. The Core is accessed through any of the 
Interfaces via a Mapper. The application-specific Core implements the functionality 
offered by the tool. Above the Core is a functional Interface Mapper that invokes 
functionality embedded in the Core in response to requests from the Graphical User 
Interface, ASCII Interface or the Network Interface. It also maps requests to alter 
the user interface or to send messages on the Network Interface. The Mapper is 
essentially a command interpreter that invokes registered event handlers when events 
of interest occur. Tools register event handlers with the Mapper for events they are 
interested in, and unregister those that cease to be of interest. 

The separation of Core and Interface, that of function and interface, makes it easy 
to build multi-user systems, since it enables the maintenance and display of shared 
state at a user interface via remote commands in a distributed system. 

The GUI is application-specific. The ASCII interface is a shell-like front end for 
the tool. Tools communicate with other tools in the environment, via the Shastra 
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substrate, through an abstract Network Interface. This implements the underlying 
messaging system that provides connection and transport facilities. The Network 
Interface multiplexes multiple simultaneous network connections, and implements 
the different application level communication protocols [8]. Functionality available 
at a network interface is described to the communication substrate using a signature 
that specifies callback functions for the different kinds of network events that the tool 
is interested in. The signature provides an abstract interface to remote systems, and 
describes functionality offered by the tool. It also serves as a regulatory mechanism, 
since different levels of service can be offered at different interfaces by specifying the 
appropriate signatures. 

To take advantage of the integration facilities of the infrastructure, the Core uses 
the Network Interface to access functionality already implemented in other tools. The 
main benefit from this setup is modularity and reuse - tools isolate the functionality 
they offer, and provide a functional interface to peers. The high level block archi- 
tecture of tools in Shastra is depicted in Figure 3.1. The architecture makes it easy 
for tools to connect to other tools and request operations, synchronously as well as 
asynchronously. 

These architectural guidelines accord us the benefit of uniformity since all tools 
are built upon a common infrastructure and have identical connection, communi- 
cation and collaboration mechanisms. The concept of cooperation awareness thus 
pervades the architecture. The entire set of connected Network Interfaces of Shastra 
tools manifests itself as the abstract Shastra layer at runtime (see Figure 3.1). It 
maintains the collaborative environment, provides access to functionality of different 
systems, and provides facilities for initiating, terminating, joining, leaving and con- 
ducting collaborations. The connected network interfaces of Shastra tools comprise 
a distributed virtual machine on which we build problem solving applications. 

The enabling substrates use the event paradigm to provide functionality. Tools use 
the application programming interface of the substrate to cause request messages to 
be sent over connections. Tools interested in any event register handler functions for 
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it with the Mapper. The handler functions are invoked when that event is received. 
This allows tools to take action appropriate to the event when it occurs. 

3.2.1 Distribution Substrate 

It provides mechanisms of setting up and tearing down tool-to-tool connections 
in a distributed setting. It provides device independent data structure transport for 
heterogeneous environments. It implements synchronous and asynchronous remote 
procedure calling and provides multiple-connection management between instances of 
tools. It supports several application level communication protocols. Coupled with 
the data communication facility, this enables flexible management of tool state. 

Tools interact with the connection subsystem using the following messages and 
events. 

• Connect -Request - Tools send this message to initiate a connection with a 
remote tool. Arguments specify the destination, whether a reliable or unreliable 
connection is desired, and the protocol to be used for that connection. 

At the other end, the connection subsystem sends this event to the Mapper 
when a remote tool attempts to connect to the local tool. The event handler 
function allows a tool to control whether or not to accept a connection request, 
and to set up the local side for remote interaction if the request is accepted. A 
Connect_Notify message is then usually sent by the tool, with the appropriate 
information. 

• Connect-Notify - The connection subsystem sends this event to the Mapper 
when a connection is established from the local tool to a remote tool, or when 
the connection is refused, typically in response to a Connect_Request. The event 
handler function allows a tool to set up the local side for remote interaction. 

• Disconnect .Request - Tools send this message to terminate an existing connec- 
tion with a remote tool. Arguments identify the connection to be torn down. 
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The connection subsystem gracefully terminates the connection, and frees as- 



sociated data structures. 

• Disconnect -Notify - The connection subsystem sends this event to the Mapper 
when an established connection is terminated. The event handler for this event 
allows a tool to clean up the local side at the end of remote interaction. 

• QueryState_Request - Tools send this message to the communication subsystem 
to query the state of a connection, that is identified by the argument. 

The interface of this substrate specifies only mechanism. The current implementation 
uses Unix sockets to establish connections across the network. Stream, datagram, and 
multicast connections are currently supported, implemented on top of the TCP, UDP 
and UDP Multicast. Application level protocols with and without acknowledgement, 
and with and without sequencing are implemented. 

Tools interact with the transport subsystem using the following messages and 
events. 



• Send_Request - Tools use this message to cause the transport subsystem to 
transmit data. 

At the other end, the transport subsystem sends this event to the Mapper when 
data is received on the connection. The event handler function lets tools take 
appropriate action when data is received. 

• Send_Notify - This message is used only if the application level protocol uses 
acknowledgement. The receiving site sends this message on receipt of data. 

The transport subsystem of the data transmitting site sends this event to the 
Mapper when data is successfully sent on an established connection. The reg- 
istered event handler enables the tool to take appropriate action. 

• Receive_Request - Tools use this message to synchronously wait for data on an 
established connection. 
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At the remote end, the transport subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The event handler for this event usually responds with a Send_Request, to send 
data to the waiting tool. 

• ReceiveJSfotify - The transport subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 
typically when it receives response data from a ReceiveJRequest. This indicates 
delivery of requested data. 

The distribution substrate operates in a heterogeneous setting by using XDR 
(External Device Representation) encoding and decoding of Sun RPC for maintaining 
platform independent data structure representations. 

By default, data transport in an event based system is asynchronous. The trans- 
mitter writes to the virtual pipe. When the entire packet is received at the receiver's 
end, a Send_Request event is generated, and the data is handled. If the protocol uses 
acknowledgement, the receiver sends an acknowledgement, and a Send_Notify event 
is generated in the sender. Connections can be operated synchronously by blocking 
on responses by invoking registered event handlers immediately after sending request 
messages. In this mode, remote interaction is completely transparent to the tool, 
except for performance considerations. 

The distribution substrate provides its functionality via the abstraction of Dis- 
tribution Widgets. These widgets encapsulate the underlying messaging, and trans- 
parently provide distributed functionality like remote procedure calling. Distributed 
features are incorporated in tools by creating and manipulating these widgets. They 
support the notion of callback functions to allow tools to take actions when different 
events occur. 

3.2.2 Collaboration Substrate 

It uses the distribution toolkit to implement distributed shared state and context. 
It provides a session management, interaction control, and access regulation facilities. 
It provides the mechanism to implement policies governing these issues. It enables 
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rapid prototyping and development of collaborative tools and groupware. The main 
features are described in [11, 9]. 

Tools interact with the session control subsystem using the following session con- 
trol messages and events. 

• Initiate-Request - This message is used by a tool to create a new collaborative 
session. A session is the unit of collaborative activity, and encapsulates shared 
state and interaction. Arguments specify initial properties of the session. 

• Initiate-Notify - The session control subsystem generates this event after a new 
session is created by a tool. The event handler, invoked when this event is 
processed, provides tools with a mechanism to take action when a collaborative 
session starts. It usually involves the creation of a shared Context for the 
collaborative activity. 

• Join-Request - A tool uses this message to request admittance to an ongoing 
collaborative session. The session is identified using arguments. 

At the receiving end, the handler for this event enables tools to implement dif- 
ferent policies and user control over session participation. It sends a Join-Notify 
message which indicates whether or not the requesting tool is allowed to join 
the ongoing session. 

• Join-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives a Join_Notify message from a remote tool. The handler function 
allows the tool to set up a shared Context if it was admitted to the session. 

• Leave_Request - Tools use this message to leave a collaborative session. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function sends a Leave_Notify message, and deletes data structures 
associated with the shared Context specific to the leaving tool. 

• Leave_Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Leave_Request. The handler 
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function allows the tool to delete the shared Context associated with the session, 
and free associated data structures. 

• Invite-Request - Tools send this message to invite other tools to join an ongoing 
session that the inviter is a part of. The session is identified using arguments. 
At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function allows tools to implement session joining policies, and user 
interface mechanisms to prompt the user for invitation. The handler function 
sends an Invite_Notify with the user response. 

• Invite_Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to an Invite Jtequest. The handler 
function usually sends a positive Join-Notify message to the responding tool if 
it accepted to join. 

• Remove-Request - Tools send this message to request removal of other tools 
from the session. Target tools are specified as arguments. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements policies for removal of tools from sessions. A 
Remove-Notify message is sent to the sender, and the target tool is removed if 
the implemented policy allows it. 

• Remove-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typ- 
ically when it receives this message in response to a Remove-Request. The 
handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

• TerminateJRequest - Tools use this message to request the stopping of a col- 
laborative session. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. The 
handler function implements session termination policies. A Terminate_Notify 
message is sent to the sender, with the appropriate information about whether 
or not the session was allowed to terminate. If allowed, the session terminates. 
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( • Terminate_Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 

V_ 

typically when it receives this message in response to a Terminate_Request. 
The handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

• Suspend-Request - Tools use this message to request a session to save its state 
on stable store for future restoration. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements session suspension policies. A Suspend-Notify 
message is sent to the sender, with the appropriate information about whether 
or not the session was allowed to suspend. If allowed, the session saves its state 
to stable store. 

• Suspend-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typ- 
ically when it receives this message in response to a Suspend-Request. The 
handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

• Restore_Request - Tools use this message to restore a session that was sus- 
pended, by instantiating a new session and overlaying its state with that from 
stable store. The saved file from which restoration occurs is specified via argu- 
ments. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements session restoration policies. A Restore_Notify 
message is sent to the sender, with the appropriate information about whether 
or not the session was allowed to restore. If allowed, a session is instantiated, 
and its state is restored from stable store. 

• Restore_Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typ- 
ically when it receives this message in response to a Restore_Request. The 
handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

Tools interact with the interaction control subsystem using the following interac- 
( tion control messages and events. 
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• Format -Request - Tools use this message to request specification of the format 
of a session. The requested format is specified as an argument. Session format 
is a policy that governs how users (via other tools) are inducted into sessions. 
E.g. sessions may be open to all users or may be based on invitations alone. 
At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements the desired session format policies. A For- 
mat -Notify message is sent to the sender, with the appropriate information. 

• Format-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Format -Request. The handler 
function allows tools to take actions appropriate to the set format. The session 
format is provided. 

• Mode-Request - Tools use this message to request specification of the interaction 
mode of a session. The requested mode is specified as an argument. Session 
mode governs issues like whether all participants can interact synchronously 
over the shared Context, or whether they need to take turns to interact. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. The 
handler function implements the desired session mode policies. A Mode-Notify 
message is sent to the sender, with the appropriate information. 

• Mode-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Mode-Request. The set mode is 
provided. The handler function allows tools to take actions appropriate to the 
set mode. 

• Floor-Request - Tools use this message to request granting of the floor of the 
session. Floor essentially refers to a "turn" to interact. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements the desired floor request handling policies. A 
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Floor-Notify message is sent to the sender, with appropriate information about 
whether or not it was granted the floor. 

• Floor-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Floor-Request. It specifies the 
tool which gets granted the floor. The handler function allows tools to take 
actions appropriate to whether or not they have the floor. 

• FloorControLRequest - Tools use this message to request specification of the 
floor control policy of the session. Floor control policy governs issues of how 
floor is relinquished and assigned, whether or not it is preemptable, etc. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements the desired floor control policies. A FloorCon- 
troLNotify message is sent to the sender, with information about the current 
floor control policy. 



• FloorControLNotify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 
typically when it receives this message in response to a FloorControLRequest. 
It specifies the floor control policy. The handler function allows tools to take 
actions appropriate to the set policy. 

Tools interact with the access regulation subsystem using the following access 
regulation control messages and events. 

• SetCapability .Request - Tools use this message to request setting of capabilities 
of a tool in the session. The target tool and the capability specification are 
specified as arguments. Capability governs issues of what actions users (tools) 
are allowed to perform in the session context - whether they can modify session 
state etc. 
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At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements the capability control policies. A SetCapa- 
bility -Notify message is sent to the sender, with information about the current 
capability specification of the specified tool. 

• SetCapability_Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 
typically when it receives this message in response to a SetCapability -Request. 
It specifies the target tool and the capability specification of that tool. The 
handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

• GetCapability -Request - Tools use this message to request querying of the ca- 
pabilities of a tool. The target tool is specified as an argument. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function returns the capability specification of the specified tool. 
A GetCapability -Notify message is sent to the sender, with information about 
the current capability specification of the specified tool. 



• GetCapability .Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 
typically when it receives this message in response to a GetCapability -Request. 
It specifies the target tool and the capability specification of that tool. The 
handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

• SetPermissions-Request - Tools use this message to request setting of permis- 
sions for shared objects in the session. The target object and the permissions 
specification are specified as arguments. Permissions govern issues of what ac- 
tions users (tools) are allowed to perform on session objects - whether they can 
modify those objects etc. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function implements the permissions control policies. A SetPermis- 
sions_Notify message is sent to the sender, with information about the current 
permissions specification of the specified object. 
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• SetPermissions_Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 
typically when it receives this message in response to a SetPermissions_Request. 
It specifies the target object and the permissions specification of that object. 
The handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

• GetPermissions -Request - Tools use this message to request querying of the 
permissions of a shared object. The target object is specified as an argument. 
At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function returns the capability specification of the specified tool. 
A GetPermissions_Notify message is sent to the sender, with information about 
the current permissions specification of the specified object. 

e GetPermissionsJNotify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, 
typically when it receives this message in response to a GetPermissionsJlequest. 
It specifies the target object and the permissions specification of that object. 
The handler function allows tools to take appropriate action. 

The collaboration substrate provides its functionality mo the abstraction of Col- 
laboration Widgets. These widgets encapsulate the underlying messaging, and trans- 
parently provide collaborative functionality like session control, interaction control, 
and access regulation. Collaborative features are incorporated in tools by creating 
and manipulating these widgets. They support the notion of callback functions to 
allow tools to take actions when different events occur. 

3.2.3 Portable Graphics 

The XS Hardware-Independent Graphics System is described in detail in [12]. XS 
is a powerful mechanism for engineering 3D graphics based user interfaces for soft- 
ware tools. It consists of a suite of libraries that provide access to system-dependent 
graphics facilities in a uniform, system-independent manner. This makes these tools 
portable to different hardware or software graphics platforms. Each graphics system 
supported in XS is represented by a library in the suite. All libraries implement the 
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same graphics paradigm and present the same application programming interface, 
permitting maintenance of source-level portability across several systems in applica- 
tion programs. 

The current XS suite includes libraries for 

• SGI workstations which implement the GL graphics library. 

• HP workstations which implement the Starbase graphics library. 

• XI 1 based workstations which implement Xlib, the X graphics library 

• IBM-compatible personal computers which implement Windows graphics li- 
brary. 

Figure 3.2 shows the block architecture of XS and the platforms supported. XS 
provides facilities for graphics window manipulation, viewing and modeling control, as 
well as facilities for drawing 3D objects via primitives like points, lines and polygons. 
It also provides control over color and material properties of graphical objects, scene 
illumination, and shading and texturing control. The vector and matrix manipulation 
substrate is used to implement a powerful graphics engine, supporting the notion of 
nested coordinate spaces. 

XS implements graphics features in software if they are not available in hardware. 
E.g. the XI 1 /Xlib version of XS is a purely software implementation. Adding libraries 
for new hardware platforms to XS automatically supports XS based tools on that 
architecture. 

XS enables application developers to maintain and manipulate a high level ab- 
straction for 3D graphics, and enables rapid prototyping of portable graphics tools. 
Graphics Agents (The notion of Agents was introduced in Section 2.2) in the Shastra 
environment are built on top of XS. They enable inclusion of 3D graphics facilities 
into tools, based on very high level interaction. 

Universal adoption of standards like PEX, PHIGS and OpenGL would eliminate 
the need for a system like XS. However, it seems unlikely that any one of those systems 
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Figure 3.2 High Level Architecture of XS 
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will prevail, since all of them have large and intransigent following. This makes XS 
truly valuable as a portable graphics engine. 

3.2.4 Collaborative Graphics Substrate 

It is based on the structural model and uses the distribution substrate and the 
graphics substrate to implement device independent distributed and collaborative 
graphics. It supports synchronous and asynchronous 2D and 3D graphical interaction 
in a heterogeneous setting. It provides high level control of display and visualization 
parameters and telepointing. 

Tools interact with the graphics subsystem using the following graphics stream 
control messages and events. 

• Context .Request - Tools use this message to request operations on shared Con- 
text for the collaborative session. The target context is specified as an argument, 
as are the control parameters. Graphics context control includes operations like 
creating, setting up, tearing down, and deleting session contexts. It implements 
manipulation of shared 3D graphics windows. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function performs the appropriate Context control operations. A 
Context-Notify message is sent to the sender, with control information about 
the session context. 

• Context-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typi- 
cally when it receives this message in response to a Context-Request. It specifies 
the target context and control information. The handler function allows tools 
to take appropriate action. 

• Stream-Request - Tools use this message to request operations on shared graph- 
ics interaction streams for the collaborative session. The target context and 
stream are specified as arguments, as are the control parameters. Graphics 
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stream control includes operations like transporting models, setting up view- 
ing and modeling parameters, transmitting dynamic viewing information and 
control parameters for the very process of interacting in a 3D window etc. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function performs the appropriate Stream control operations. A 
Stream-Notify message is sent to the sender, with control information about 
the graphics interaction stream. 

• Stream-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Stream-Request. It specifies the 
target context and stream, as well as control information. The handler function 
allows tools to take appropriate action. 

Sha-Poly and Sha-Draw are collaborative tools that have been implemented on 
this substrate. They are described in Appendix A. 

The collaborative graphics substrate provides its functionality via the abstrac- 
tion of 2D and 3D Graphics Widgets. These widgets encapsulate the underlying 
messaging, and transparently provide collaborative functionality for shared graphical 
interaction. 2D and 3D graphics features are incorporated in tools by creating and 
manipulating these widgets. They support the notion of callback functions to allow 
tools to take actions when different events occur. 

3.2.5 Portable Multimedia 

This abstract multimedia system provides access to available hardware audio and 
video facilities on a workstation in a device-independent manner, providing source 
code level compatibility across multiple platforms. It encapsulates details of media 
format and device specific interaction, providing a high level abstraction for develop- 
ment of multimedia tools. The current implementation supports Sun, SGI and HP 
workstations. 
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Tools interact with the media subsystem using the following media control mes- 



sages and events. 

• Control-Request - Tools use this message to request operations of the actual 
media system via the media context. The target context is specified as an ar- 
gument, as are the control parameters. Multimedia control includes operations 
activating audio and video hardware, controlling input and output volume, or 
sampling frequency, and other general media control mechanisms. 

At the receiving end, the media subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. The 
handler function performs the appropriate media control operations, via the 
media substrate. A Control-Notify message is sent to the sender, with control 
information about the media context. 

• Control-Notify - The media subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Control-Request. It specifies the 
target context and control information. The handler function allows tools to 
take appropriate action, like updating the user interface etc. 

3.2.5.1 Audio 

The audio component of the device independent multimedia library provides a 
high level abstraction of the underlying physical device. It consists of a suite of 
device-specific libraries. Each audio system supported is represented by a library 
in the suite. All libraries implement the same audio paradigm and present the same 
application programming interface. This API presents the notion of an abstract audio 
device, permitting maintenance of source-level portability across several systems in 
application programs. It allows programmatic control of capture and playback of 
audio information from the hardware. It provides mechanisms for controlling sampling 
frequency, sample size, external device output volume and input sensitivity. Audio 
data is maintained in a portable, device-independent format for transport. It is 
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3.2.5.2 Video 

The video component of the device independent multimedia library provides a 
high level abstraction of the underlying physical device. It consists of a suite of 
device-specific libraries. Each video system supported is represented by a library 
in the suite. All libraries implement the same video paradigm and present the same 
application programming interface. This API presents the notion of an abstract video 
device, permitting maintenance of source-level portability across several systems in 
application programs. It allows programmatic control of capture and playback of 
video information from the hardware. It provides mechanisms for controlling frame 
frequency, frame size, and color issues. Video data is maintained in a portable, 
device-independent format for transport. It is translated to a device specific form 
before actual playback. 

3.2.6 Collaborative Multimedia Substrate 

It is based on the structural model and uses the development substrate and the 
multimedia substrate to implement device independent distributed and collaborative 
multimedia. It enables incorporating multimedia features and facilities into tools, 
and supports collaborative multimedia interaction. 

Tools interact with the media subsystem using the following media stream control 
messages and events. 

• Context-Request - Tools use this message to request operations on shared Con- 
text for the collaborative session. The target context is specified as an argument, 
as are the control parameters. Multimedia context control includes operations 
like creating, setting up, tearing down, and deleting shared contexts for mul- 
timedia interaction. It implements manipulation of video windows and audio 
contexts. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function performs the appropriate Context control operations. A 
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Context-Notify message is sent to the sender, with control information about 
the session context. 

• Context .Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typi- 
cally when it receives this message in response to a Context .Request. It specifies 
the target context and control information. The handler function allows tools 
to take appropriate action. 

• Stream-Request - Tools use this message to request operations on shared mul- 
timedia streams for the collaborative session. The target context and stream 
are specified as arguments, as are the control parameters. Multimedia stream 
control includes operations like transporting data, setting up viewing parame- 
ters, transmitting transport control information, and control parameters for the 
very process of interacting with the media. 

At the receiving end, the session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper. 
The handler function performs the appropriate Stream control operations. A 
Stream-Notify message is sent to the sender, with control information about 
the multimedia interaction stream. 

• Stream-Notify - The session subsystem sends this event to the Mapper, typically 
when it receives this message in response to a Stream -Request. It specifies the 
target context and stream, as well as control information. The handler function 
allows tools to take appropriate action. 

Sha-Phone, Sha- Video, and Sha-Talk are conferencing tools that have been im- 
plemented on this substrate. They are described in [8, 10]. 

The collaborative multimedia substrate provides its functionality via the abstrac- 
tion of Audio and Video Widgets. These widgets encapsulate the underlying mes- 
saging, and transparently provide collaborative functionality for shared multimedia 
interaction. Audio and video features are incorporated in tools by creating and ma- 
nipulating these widgets. They support the notion of callback functions to allow tools 
to take actions when different events occur. 
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3.3 Tools 

Shastra Tools are the building blocks of the runtime system. Kernels and Session 
Managers are management tools, responsible for maintaining the distributed and 
collaborative environment. Brokers offer distribution and task brokering facilities. 
Toolkits implement scientific design and manipulation functionality, and Service Tools 
provide mechanisms for communication and animation. 

3.3.1 Kernels 

The Shastra Kernel is responsible for maintenance of the runtime environment. It 
consists of a group of cooperating Kernel processes. It maintains information about 
all instances of tools in the distributed system, and keeps track of all environment 
relevant activity. A Directory facility lets users dynamically discover what tools (and 
users) are active in the environment at any time, as well as what functionality they 
provide. This includes information about ongoing collaborative sessions and their 
membership. A Location facility provides contact information about where the tools 
are running, letting tools dynamically connect to each other to access functionality. 
A Routing facility enables transport of data and control information between tool 
instances. The Kernel supports the following environment maintenance requests. 

• Register - Request to become part of the runtime environment. 

• Unregister - Request to leave the Shastra environment. 

• Terminate - Request to cause the termination of another tool. 

• Message - Request to send a data or control message to another tool. 

• Session Start - Request to instantiate a new collaborative session. 

• Join - Request to join an ongoing collaborative session. 

A Kernel process executes at a well known port on all active hosts. Kernel pro- 
cesses communicate with each other and exchange Directory, Location and Routing 
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information. All Shastra tools on a host Register with the Kernel at startup, and 
become part of the runtime environment. They can access environment information 
via the Kernel, and use its facilities. They provide information about availability of 
audio, video and graphics hardware on their hosts and their ability to interact with 
it. The Unregister message is used when tools are ready to leave the environment, 
typically before termination. Abnormally terminated tools are unregistered automat- 
ically. Tools can cause the termination of other tools by using the Terminate message, 
if they have the appropriate capability. Tools that are not directly connected can send 
multimedia messages to one another using the Message request. Messages are routed 
via the Kernels. Collaborative sessions are started using the Session Start message. 
Tools can request assimilation into an ongoing collaborative session by sending the 
Join message to the Kernel. The Kernel routes the message to the appropriate Session 
Manager. Tools can also invite other tools tools to participate in the collaborative 
activity by sending the Invite message to the Kernel. The Kernel routes the message 
to the appropriate tool. 



3.3.2 Brokers 

Brokers are specialized Service Tools in the Shastra environment. Brokers create 
many instances of server tools for the different services offered in the environment. 
This occurs automatically or under control of tools using the Broker. In the simple 
case a Broker behaves as a surrogate client. Tools send multiple service requests to 
a Broker that uses its set of connected servers to service the multiple requests, and 
sends the results back to the client tools. All Brokers service the following brokering 
control requests. 

• Start - Request to start a server tool. 

• Stop - Request to terminate a server tool. 

• Connect - Request to connect across the network to an existing server tool. 

• Disconnect - Request to terminate a server connection. 
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• Service - Request to service a computational task. 

Tools use the Start message to control creation of server instances, and the Stop 
message to terminate them. They can choose the server instances to be used for 
the task by sending Connect and Disconnect requests to the Broker. They use the 
Service message to request the Broker to perform operations on their behalf. The 
Broker forwards the request to an appropriate server. 

In a more complicated scenario, tools send large computational tasks to application- 
specific Brokers which partition them, in a task-dependent manner, into independent 
subtasks. These subtasks are then serviced using the connected pool of server tools. 
The results are put together and transmitted to the requesting tools. Application- 
specific Brokers are created from the basic Broker, by extending the message set to 
understand new requests. 

Brokers exploit tool-level cooperation to perform multiple tasks in parallel in a 
distributed setting, by harnessing the computational power of clusters of idle work- 
stations on a network. They use load balancing criteria to optimize computation time 
of large tasks that can be decomposed into independent subtasks. 

3.3.3 Session Managers 

Collaborative Sessions, or Sessions, are instances of synchronous multi-user col- 
laborations or conferences in the Shastra environment. A collaboration in Shastra 
consists of a group of cooperating tools regulated by a Session Manager, the con- 
ference management tool of Shastra. One Session Manager runs per collaborative 
session. It maintains the session and handles details of connection and session man- 
agement, interaction control and access regulation. It keeps track of membership 
of the collaborative group, and serves as a repository of the shared objects in the 
collaboration. It supports a multicast facility needed for information exchange in a 
synchronous multi-user conferencing scenario. It has a constraint management sub- 
system that resolves conflicts that arise as a result of multi-user interaction, enabling 
maintenance of mutual consistency of operations. It has a regulatory subsystem that 
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controls synchronous multi-party interaction, and provides a floor control facility 
based on turn-taking. Every Session Manager implements functionality to service 
the following session control requests. 

• Invite - Request to invite a tool to an ongoing session. 

• Join - Request to join an ongoing session. 

• Remove - Request to remove a tool from a session. 

• Leave - Request to leave a session that the tool is a member of. 

• End - Request to terminate a collaborative session. 
It also serves the following interaction control requests. 

• Format - Request to set session format. 

• Capabilities - Request to set access regulation capabilities. 

• Interaction Mode - Request to set interaction mode for the session. 

• Request Floor - Request to get floor control for the session. 

• Release Floor - Request to release floor control for the session. 

• Assign Floor - Request to assign floor control for the session. 

A collaborative session in Shastra is started by a tool when it sends the Session 
Start message to the local Kernel. This causes the instantiation of a Session Man- 
ager for the incipient session. The initiating tool becomes the Session Leader. A 
tool sets session format using the Format message. Sessions may be Formal, where 
participation is by invitation only, or Informal where any tool can dynamically join 
the conference. The Leader assigns capabilities of other participants for collabora- 
tive activity in the session using the Capabilities message. The interaction mode for 
a session is specified using the Interaction Mode message. Interaction can occur in 
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the Regulated or Free mode. In the Regulated mode, tools request and relinquish 
the floor using Request Floor and Release Floor messages. The leader can explicitly 
assign floor control using the Assign Floor message. In the Free mode, interaction is 
regulated via capabilities assigned to session participants. Capabilities are described 
in a later section. Other tools are invited to participate in a session by sending them 
the Invite request via the Kernel. Tools can dynamically join ongoing sessions by 
sending the Join message to the relevant Session Manager via the Kernel. The Ses- 
sion Manager uses session format information to control dynamic incorporation of 
tools. The Leader can remove a participating tool from the session using the Remove 
message. Tools can discontinue participation in the session by sending the Leave 
message to the Session Manager. A session is terminated by the Leader using the 
End message. 

Application-specific Session Managers for different collaborative tasks are created 
from the basic Session Manager that provides application independent connection, 
communication and collaboration control facilities. Such session managers support 
additional messages for collaborative operations specific to the application. 

3.3.4 Fronts 

Front End or Front is the term used to collectively refer to all tools in the Shas- 
tra environment that a user directly interacts with. This includes Toolkits - actual 
engineering and design tools, Services - special purpose tools primarily for communi- 
cation, and Games - recreational tools. Fronts are created by specializing the basic 
Front End which is a minimal collaboration-aware tool which understands Shastra 
protocol messages, and generates requests to interface with the Kernel, Session Man- 
agers, Brokers and standard Services. Figure 3.3 shows a view of the Shastra world, 
where different tools interact to support a collaborative environment. 
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Figure 3.3 Information Flow in the Shastra Environment 
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Fronts add core functionality to the Application Engine. They extend Network In- 
terface signatures to understand new requests, and to offer different services in the en- 
vironment. This makes it possible for Fronts to connect to each other in client/server 
and peer/peer settings to access functionality, and to exchange data. 

3.3.5 Toolkits 

Currently Ganith, Shilp, Vaidak, Bhautik, Splinex and Rasayan are scientific 
Toolkits under the Shastra umbrella. They inter-operate to permit concurrent en- 
gineering and distributed problem solving. They are described in detail in [13], and 
are presented in a later section. 

3.3.6 Services 

The current set of Services contains communication and animation tools. In keep- 
ing with the Shastra philosophy of application-level cooperation, Services provide 
access to their functionality to other tools. Service tools behave as interface agents 
that understand different media types. Application developers are shielded from low- 
level manipulation of devices and media formats, This builds an abstract media-rich 
substrate for the design of sophisticated collaborative applications, since it enables 
use and transport of multimedia information. In the scientific setting, especially in 
design and analysis, a lot of the information shared by a collaborating team is ex- 
pressed using structured 3D graphics. Inclusion of facilities for text, image, audio and 
video communication has greatly enhanced the quality of interaction, enabling more 
effective cooperation. 

Sha-Talk, Sha-Phone, Sha- Video, Sha-Draw and Sha-Poly are services that are 
currently provided by the Shastra environment. They are described in detail in [8, 10]. 
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Figure 3.4 Multimedia Communication Support for Session Initiation 



3.4 Runtime Environment 

Figure 3.3 depicts the composition of the runtime system. The environment typi- 
cally consists of a collection of instances of Kernels, Session Managers, and Brokers, as 
well as Fronts (Toolkits and Service Applications). The tools interoperate to support 
a dynamic collaborative environment. 

3.4.1 Communication & Session Initiation 

Fronts use the Directory and Location facilities of the Kernel, in conjunction 
with messaging facilities of the system to set up multimedia communication panels. 
By default, the panel allows textual conversations. The environment keeps track 
of availability of audio, video and graphics facilities on hosts. This lets tool users 
configure the panel appropriately, if higher level facilities can be used. The control 
panels drive Service Tools to conduct conversations. 
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The communication facilities of the environment are of great utility in the session 
initiation procedure. A Session is started by a user of a tool by sending a Session Start 
request. The Kernel instantiates a Session Manager. The session creator becomes the 
session leader, and is automatically inducted into the conference. He queries the 
system to discover other active users in the environment, and invites them to join 
the session using the Invite request. The invitees are prompted via their Kernels for 
participation in the session, and a communication panel is created at each invited 
site. The leader can broadcast to the invited group, or communicate with individual 
invitees, through his communication panel. The invitation specifies the capabilities 
the invitee will have when he joins. Communication permits rapid convergence to 
acceptance or declining of the invitation. Invitees that accept are inducted into the 
conference. (Invitees can be participants in multiple conferences simultaneously). 
Figure 3.4 depicts a session invitation control panel. Users of tools query the environ- 
ment to discover sessions of interest, and use the Join message to request admittance. 
The request is routed to the session leader via Kernels and the Session Manager. If 
session format is Informal, where any tool is allowed to join the "open" session, the 
remote tool is incorporated into the conference by the Session Manager. For Formal 
"closed" sessions, a communication panel is created to enable negotiation between 
the requester and the leader, who may allow the remote tool to be assimilated into 
the conference. 

3.4.2 Collaborative Interaction 

Collaborative interaction in Shastra occurs in two modes. In the Regulated mode, 
which is based on baton passing, tools request control of the "floor" , the collaboration 
context, using the Request Floor message. This results in a Master-Slave interaction, 
where all interaction occurs at the Master site that has the baton, and appropriate 
information is relayed to all Slave sites. Application developers utilize the broadcast 
facility of the Session Manager to distribute the input of low computation tasks 
and the output of high computation tasks to benefit from the distributed setting. 
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Baton passing itself may be Non-Preemptive, based on voluntary relinquishment of 
the baton, or Preemptive. Users relinquish the floor using the Release Floor message. 
The Regulated mode is useful to simulate blackboarding, demonstration and walk- 
through scenarios, as such interactions are naturally expressed using a turn taking 
mechanism. The leader can explicitly assign turns using the Assign Floor message. 

In the Free interaction mode, activity is regulated via capabilities assigned to 
session participants by the leader. The Capabilities message is used to dynamically 
control capabilities of session participants in this truly collaborative setting, which 
allows simultaneous multi-participant interaction. The collaboration infrastructure 
of Shastra has a two-tiered regulatory subsystem used to control dynamic interac- 
tion. Site-based capabilities control the interaction of a user in the context of the 
collaboration. Shastra collaborations support the following capabilities. 

• Access - controls whether or not a user sees shared context and collaborative 
interaction. 



• Browse - regulates whether or not a user has independent local viewing control. 

• Modify - regulates whether or not a user can modify shared state. 

• Copy - controls whether or not a user can copy shared objects. 

• Grant - controls whether or not a user can perform session regulation operations. 

The Access capability is roughly equivalent to a "Read" permission for the shared 
collaboration context, e.g. a shared window. It is useful in scenarios requiring some 
form of hiding. The Browse capability governs browsing and independent local view- 
ing of the shared context. It is roughly equivalent to an "Execute" permission. 
The Modify capability, which is roughly equivalent to a "Write" permission, controls 
whether or not a participant can modify the state of the collaboration by introducing 
objects to the session, or by interacting with shared objects. The Copy capability reg- 
ulates copy propagation of shared objects in the collaboration. The Grant capability 
defines whether a user can set site capabilities or invite users to join the session. 
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Object permissions are application specific, though they are generally modeled 
after the site capabilities. They regulate what actions the participant can take on 
shared objects. Users specify Access, Browse, Modify and Copy permissions for shared 
objects, to control whether other users can Read, Write, Execute and Copy shared ob- 
jects that they introduce to the collaborative session. In general, the more restrictive 
of Site Capability and Object Permission applies for shared objects. 

Access regulation information is maintained in the Session Manager. Site capabili- 
ties are regulated by the leader or a user with the Grant capability. Object permissions 
are regulated by the owners of collaboration objects. Different capability and per- 
mission settings for participants and objects generate a variety of interaction modes 
at runtime. E.g. giving all participants only Access capability and one participant 
Modify capability, effectively simulates a turn-taking situation, where one participant 
alters the state of the collaboration, and everyone else observes the results. Adding 
Browse capability at all sites results in a flexible Master-Slave situation, with every 
site capable of independent local views. Allowing everybody to Modify the state of 
the collaboration creates a free interaction situation. Similarly, setting permissions 
for an object regulates the operations a participant can perform on it. 

3.5 Computation Model 

Shastra collaborations are implemented using a Hybrid Centralized-Replicated 
computation model. A central Session Manager regulates collaborative activity of 
multiple tool instances. The core part of a Session Manager communicates with an 
abstract Collaboration Slave in the tool via Shastra Network Interfaces. The Slave 
maintains shared state and context and performs collaboration-relevant operations 
under directives from the Session Manager. The application-specific parts of the 
Session Manager and the tools inter-operate in a similar manner. This method of 
operation is termed as Proxy shared window management. The architecture of a 
typical collaborative session in Shastra is depicted in Figure 3.5. 
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3.5.1 Replication 

In the hybrid computation model for the multiple user system, a copy of the tool 
runs at each site involved in the collaboration. In the scientific setting, where 3D 
graphics is used to express a lot of information, the replicated Front instances pro- 
vide performance benefits, since no central site is weighed down by view-generation 
computation. The replication scheme supports heterogeneity - the Session Manager 
communicates with Fronts at an abstract level, and doesn't concern itself with details 
of how the Front actually executes its directives. In a heterogeneous environment, 
this is a big win, because replication allows Fronts to execute on a variety of hardware 
platforms. Another benefit of the replication scheme with Proxy shared window man- 
agement is that it intrinsically supports the notions of Private and Shared workspaces 
and interaction. Only activity in the collaboration context (windows and work ar- 
eas) is regulated by the Collaboration Slave part of a tool, and is shared between 
participants. Local windows isolate private interaction. Fronts provide regulated 
mechanisms for moving work between private and shared workspaces. The underly- 
ing notion is to provide a non-intrusive environment for collaborative work, where 
users can choose to perform some tasks in private contexts, and some in shared ones. 

In the simple case, Session Managers deal with multiple, functionally identical 
Fronts. We call this kind of situation a Homogeneous Collaboration. In a more 
complicated scenario, functionally different Fronts collaborate over mutually relevant 
tasks. Though this increases the complexity of the Session Manager, which cannot 
rely any more on the assumption of identical contexts, Heterogeneous Collaborations 
are no harder to implement, since Session Managers and Fronts inter-operate at an 
abstract level. 

3.5.2 Centralization 

Collaborations between Fronts in Shastra are regulated by a central Session Man- 
ager that is responsible for maintaining and regulating collaborative activity. It serves 
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as a repository for shared objects in the collaboration. The centralization of collab- 
oration state in the Session Manager makes it convenient and efficient to bring late 
joiners up to date when they are assimilated into the session. The Session Manager 
serves as a context for regulation of interaction during collaborations. Importantly, 
serialization of input from all participating sites is conveniently performed in the 
Session Manager. 

The Session Manager also performs constraint management to maintain consis- 
tency and regulate mutually conflicting tasks. In collaborative interaction different 
participants can attempt contradictory modifications to the state of the collaboration. 
Session Managers can identify and deal with these inconsistencies, which are inherent 
to synchronous and distributed multi-party interaction. The current method involves 
registering constraint databases for operations, and dynamically checking operations 
for constraint violations. Fronts that have actions denied due to constraint violations 
are notified appropriately, using available messaging facilities. In Heterogeneous Col- 
laborations, between instances of different toolkits, constraint management involves 
dealing with the coupling of related data structures and operations for mutual con- 
sistency. 

3.6 CSCW Environments 

The Shastra system is targeted towards two main problem solving scenarios. The 
first involves synchronous conferencing of collaboration aware tools. We call this 
a Collaborative problem solving scenario. The other case involves problem solving 
using a mix of collaboration aware services and collaboration-unaware but cooperative 
tools. We call this a Quasi-Collaborative problem solving scenario. 

3.6.1 Distributed Multimedia 

The distributed multimedia system is at the core of the collaborative environment. 
It is built around multimedia Agents that provide device independent handling of mul- 
tiple media types. Agents are built on top of the Shastra layer which is a connection, 
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communication, and collaboration substrate. The connection layer provides connec- 
tion setup and maintenance facilities over a network, and implements the protocols 
needed in the system. The communication layer supports platform independent data 
exchange between connected agents. The collaboration layer provides session manage- 
ment and regulation facilities. In this system, agents are cooperation aware both at 
the application level and at the user level. They provide 1-1 personal communication 
services for spontaneous cotemporal interaction, as well as asynchronous multimedia 
messaging. 

These agents are used to build multimedia conferencing facilities in a distributed 
setting by specifying behavior in the connection, communication and collaboration 
layers. They use application level communication protocols for 1-1, 1-n and n-n 
interaction using the different media types. 

3.6.2 Collaborative Problem Solving 

This involves the creation of synchronously conferenced systems built from sci- 
entific toolkits. The process involves adoption of Shastra architectural guidelines in 
the toolkits by building them in accordance with the requirements, or by wrapping 
them in functionality that provides the same abstract architecture. Session Man- 
agers are then created from the core Session Manager to deal with the interaction 
and collaboration details of the specific task. This includes the specification of a 
constraint management subsystem to deal with inconsistencies arising from multi- 
user interaction. Application conferencing provides a facility for shared manipulation 
of application-specific objects. Shastra Services are used for colocation to aid the 
collaborative effort. This provides support for Text Conferences, Audio and Video 
conferences, Collaborative 2D Sketching, and 3D Visualization. 

3.6.3 Quasi-Collaborative Problem Solving 

This scenario is more suited to tools that will be hard to conference synchronously 
due to their complexity or due to intractability in the architectural paradigm of 
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Shastra. In these problem solving situations, Shastra facilities are used for colocation 
to aid in the problem solving effort as well as in the review and analysis phase. The 
Shastra architecture facilitates Client-Server and Peer-Peer mode interconnections 
between systems for collaborative problem solving. 
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4. THE SYSTEM AND APPLICATIONS 

4.1 Runtime System 
4.1.1 Introduction 

Multimedia workstations have become commonplace because of recent advances 
in electronics, computer and communication technology. Current audio, video, and 
graphics processor architectures, coupled with high speed networking and compres- 
sion techniques, have presented us with a very powerful tool - the desktop system. 
Computer mediated mechanisms built on top of these systems provide us with the 
means to exchange multimedia information, and will revolutionize how we collaborate 
in the scientific setting. This is especially true in the scientific domain, where problem 
^- solving is cooperation-intensive. 

Much recent research and developmental effort has been directed towards multi- 
user systems. Our goal is to depart from traditional single-user scientific manipulation 
systems to use computing and multimedia technology to build multi-user (collabo- 
rative) scientific design and analysis environments. The objective is to develop the 
next generation of scientific software environments where multiple users, e.g. geo- 
graphically distributed collaborative engineering design teams, create, share, manip- 
ulate, analyze, simulate, and visualize complex three dimensional geometric designs 
over a heterogeneous network of workstations and supercomputers. Scientific CSCW 
would benefit greatly from applications with shared drawing and viewing surfaces that 
support content dependent sharing - the applications are collaboration-aware, and 
support simultaneous multi-user manipulation of application-specific objects. This 
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would add a new dimension to the kind of cooperation that can occur in collabora- 
tive problem solving, because it would permit cooperative manipulation and browsing 
of objects in the context of applications that manipulate them. 

We have adopted the approach of integrating a collection of function-specific tools 
into a distributed and extensible environment, where tools can easily use facilities 
provided by other tools. Isolation of functionality makes the environment modular, 
and makes tools easy to develop and maintain. Distribution lets us benefit from the 
cumulative computation power of workstation clusters. Tool-level cooperation allows 
us to exploit the commonality that is inherent to many scientific manipulation sys- 
tems. An enabling infrastructure of communication and interaction tools, display and 
visualization facilities, symbolic processing substrates, and simulation and animation 
tools saves avoidable re-implementation of existing functionality, and speeds up the 
application development process. 

The collaborative scientific environment provides mechanisms to support a variety 
of multi-user interactions spanning the range from demonstrations and walk-throughs, 
to synchronous multi-user collaboration. In addition, it facilitates synchronous and 
asynchronous exchange of multimedia information that is useful to successfully com- 
municate at the time of design, and to share the results of scientific tasks, and often 
necessary to actually solve problems. The infrastructure provides facilities to dis- 
tribute the input of low computation tasks - to obtain the parallelism benefit of 
distribution, and the output of compute intensive tasks - to emphasize sharing of 
resources among applications. It provides a convenient abstraction to the application 
developer, shielding him from lower level details, while providing him with a rich 
substrate of high level mechanisms to tackle progressively larger problems. 

4.1.2 Scientific Manipulation Environments 

Shastra is an extensible, distributed and collaborative geometric design and sci- 
entific manipulation environment. At its core is a powerful collaboration substrate - 
to support synchronous multi-user applications, and a distribution substrate - that 
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emphasizes distributed problem solving for concurrent engineering. Shastra provides 
a framework for distribution, collaboration, session management, data sharing and 
multimedia communication along with a powerful numeric, symbolic and graphics 
substrate. It enables rapid prototyping and development of software tools for the 
creation, manipulation and visualization of multi-dimensional geometric data. 

The Shastra environment consists of multiple interacting tools. Some tools imple- 
ment scientific design and manipulation functionality (the Shastra Toolkits). Other 
tools are responsible for managing the collaborative environment (Kernels and Session 
Managers). Yet others offer specific services for communication and animation (Ser- 
vice Applications). Tools register with the environment at startup, providing informa- 
tion about the kind of services that they offer (Directory), and how and where they can 
be contacted for those services (Location). The environment supports mechanisms 
to create remote instances of applications and to connect to them in client-server or 
peer-peer mode (Distribution). In addition, it provides facilities for different types 
of multi-user interaction ranging from master-slave blackboarding (Turn Taking) to 
synchronous multiple-user interaction (Collaboration). It implements functionality 
for starting and terminating collaborative sessions, and for joining or leaving them. 
It also supports dynamic messaging between different tools. Tools are thus built on 
top of the abstract Shastra layer, which is depicted in Figure 4.1. The Shastra Layer 
is a connection, communication and collaboration management substrate. Shastra 
tools inter-operate using facilities provided by this layer. 

4.1.3 System Features 

The Shastra architecture is described in detail in [8]. The scientific toolkits are 
presented in [13]. Here, we present salient features. The design of Shastra is the em- 
bodiment of a simple idea - scientific manipulation toolkits can abstractly be thought 
of as objects that provide specific functionality. These objects exchange messages, 
automatically or under user command, to request other objects to perform operations. 
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Figure 4.1 The Shastra Layer 
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At the system level, Shastra specifies architectural guidelines and provides commu- 
nication facilities that let toolkits cooperate and exchange information to utilize the 
functionality they offer. At the application level, it provides collaboration and mul- 
timedia facilities allowing the development of applications in which users cooperate 
to solve problems. A synergistic union of these two ideas lets us design sophisticated 
problem solving virtual machines. 

The high level block architecture of all tools in Shastra is depicted in Figure 
3.1. This architecture makes it easy for tools to connect to other tools and request 
operations, synchronously as well as asynchronously. A tool has an application specific 
core - the Application Engine, which implements the core functionality offered by 
the tool. Above the core is a Functional Interface Mapper that invokes functionality 
embedded in the Engine in response to requests from the the Graphical User Interface, 
ASCII Interface or the Network Interface. The GUI is application specific. The ASCII 
interface is a shell-like front end for the application. Tools communicate with other 
tools in the environment, via the Shastra substrate, through an abstract Network 
Interface that multiplexes multiple simultaneous network connections and implements 
the Shastra communication protocol [8]. 

The entire set of connected Network Interfaces of Shastra tools implements the 
abstract Shastra layer at runtime (see Figure 4.1). It maintains the collaborative en- 
vironment, provides access to functionality of different systems, and provides facilities 
for initiating, terminating, joining, leaving and conducting collaborations. 

4.1.4 Tools 

Shastra Tools are the building blocks of the runtime system. Kernels and Session 
Managers are management tools, responsible for maintaining the distributed and col- 
laborative environment. Shastra Toolkits provide scientific design and manipulation 
functionality, and Service Tools provide mechanisms for communication and anima- 
tion. Toolkits and Service Tools are collectively referred to as Front Ends, or simply 
Fronts, since they are the actual sites of user interaction. Any Front can access the 
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Shastra environment to instantiate tools locally or on remote sites, and to terminate 
previously instantiated tools. Fronts can connect directly to each other to exchange 
data in client-server or peer-peer settings using the Shastra substrate. 

4.1.4.1 The Kernel 

The Shastra Kernel is responsible for maintenance of the runtime environment. 
It keeps track of all instances of tools in the distributed system. It consists of a 
group of cooperating Kernel processes. A Directory facility lets users dynamically 
discover what tools are active in the environment at any time. A Location facility 
provides contact information about where the tools are running, letting applications 
dynamically connect to each other to access functionality. 

4.1.4.2 Session Managers 

A Session Manager is a management tool in the Shastra environment. It maintains 
a collaborative session and handles details of connection and session management, in- 
teraction control and access regulation. It is a repository of the shared objects in a 
collaboration, and keeps track of membership of the collaborative group. A collabora- 
tive session in Shastra is started by a user through a Front. One instance of a Session 
Manager runs per collaborative session. The Session Manager provides a multicast 
facility needed for information exchange in synchronous multi-user conferencing. It 
has a constraint management subsystem that resolves conflicts that arise as a result 
of multi-user interaction, enabling maintenance of mutual consistency of operations. 
It also provides a floor control facility based on baton-passing. The architecture of 
a typical collaborative session in Shastra is depicted in Figure 3.5. Figure 3.3 shows 
a view of the Shastra world, where different tools interact to support a collaborative 
environment. The Shastra collaboration architecture uses a replicated computation 
model for the multiple user system - a copy of the application (the Front) runs at each 
site involved in the collaboration. The main benefits derived from this replication are 
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Figure 4.2 Collaborative Polyhedron Smoothing using Shilp and Ganith 

C 4.1.4.3 Toolkits 

Currently Ganith, Shilp, Vaidak, Bhautik, Splinex and Rasayan are scientific tools 
under the Shastra umbrella. These toolkits are powerful standalone systems that op- 
erate on application-specific models. They have been integrated into the Shastra 
environment, and permit concurrent engineering and distributed problem solving by 
providing access to their functionality to other toolkits. This interoperability en- 
hances the functionality of each toolkit. 

The Ganith algebraic geometry toolkit manipulates arbitrary degree polynomials 
and power series [8]. It is used to solve a system of algebraic equations and visu- 
alize its multiple solutions. It incorporates techniques for multivariate interpolation 
and least-squares approximation to an arbitrary collection of points and curves, and 
(^-smoothing using low-degree implicit patches. Other Shastra toolkits use the alge- 
braic manipulation capability it provides at its network interface - curve and surface 
intersection, interpolation, and approximation functionality. 
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Figure 4.3 Collaborative Custom Hip Implant Design - Contour Generation 

Splinex is a curve and surface modeling toolkit that provides interactive creation 
and manipulation of implicit and parametric splines in Bernstein-Bezier and A-spline 
bases [8]. It provides Bezier and A-spline surface manipulation capability in the 
environment. 

Shilp is a boundary representation based geometric modeling system [8]. Current 
functionality of the toolkit includes extrude, revolve and offset operations, edit oper- 
ations on solids, pattern matching and replacement, boolean set operations, fleshing 
of wireframes with smooth algebraic surface patches, and blending and rounding of 
solid corners and edges. These operations can be invoked by local users and by re- 
mote toolkits. Figure 4.2 shows a site during collaborative polyhedron smoothing in 
Shastra using Shilp and Ganith. Conferenced Shilp instances use multiple remote in- 
stances of Ganith to interpolate faces of a polyhedral car model in parallel, to produce 
a curved surface model with ^-continuous surface patches. The toolkits communi- 
cate via their network interfaces, and Ganith services Shilp requests. The original 
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polyhedral car model (top-center), one designer's part of the shared task (bottom- 
left) and the shared, partially complete curved surface car model (bottom-right) are 
shown. Images of a supporting video-conference are also shown. 

The Vaidak Medical Image Reconstruction Toolkit is used to construct accurate 
cross-sectional, surface and solid models of skeletal and soft tissue structures from CT 
(Computed Tomography), MRI (Magnetic Resonance Imaging) or LSI (Laser Surface 
Imaging) data. These models can be used by Shilp for design activity, and by Bhautik 
for physical simulations. In a distributed problem solving scenario, a geometric model 
of a human femur is reconstructed in Vaidak and manipulated in Shilp. In Figure 4.3, 
a designer uses Shilp to interactively create a geometric model of a hip implant (right- 
top), by generating cross-sectional contours of the implant (bottom-center and right) 
from a sectional model of the femur (center) created in Vaidak. A video conference 
is used for communication. 

The Bhautik physical analysis toolkit provides mesh generation facilities and a 
graphics interface to set up, perform and visualize physical simulations on geometric 
models created interactively using Shilp, or models reconstructed from imaging data 
by Vaidak. Figure 4.4 shows a load transfer finite element analysis used in custom 
design of hip implants [8], using Vaidak, Shilp and Bhautik toolkits. 

Rasayan can compute and visualize the "docking" of drug and protein molecules 
under molecular Brownian motion. It provides mechanisms for analysis and visual- 
ization of the potential energy surfaces of the molecules and the stationary points on 
these surfaces. 

4.1.4.4 Services 

The current set of Shastra services contains communication and animation tools. 
The objective is to provide a media-rich communication substrate for the design of 
multimedia applications, by relieving application developers of the burden of low-level 
manipulation of devices and media formats. In the scientific setting, especially in de- 
sign and analysis, most of the information shared by a collaborating team is oriented 
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Figure 4.4 Stress Analysis Visualization in Collaborative Custom Implant Design 
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Figure 4.5 One Site in a Three- Way Text Conference using Sha-Talk 

towards structured 3D graphics, and is typically application specific. However, inclu- 
sion of facilities for text, image, audio and video communication has greatly enhanced 
the quality of interaction, enabling the design of more sophisticated applications. 

Sha-Talk is a text communication tool that supports synchronous n-way textual 
conversations. It is useful for designers who do not have multimedia communication 
facilities on the desktop. In Figure 4.5 we depict how Sha-Talk provides a simple tex- 
tual conferencing facility that is especially useful when other communication methods 
are unavailable. Image bitmaps identify the owner of a text panel. 

Sha-Draw is a Shastra environment sketching tool that facilitates the generation 
and display of simple 2D pictures using a rich set of primitive operations. A col- 
laborative session consisting of Sha-Draw applications lets a group of collaborators 
synchronously create and edit simple 2D sketches on shared whiteboards. Figure 4.8 
depicts one site in a collaborative sketching session. 

Sha-Poly is a collaborative visualization and graphical-object browsing and ma- 
nipulation tool. It supports shared viewing of 3D models using different display and 
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Figure 4.6 Shared Visualization of Volume Data using Vaidak and Sha-Poly 
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visualization techniques in a synchronously conferenced setting. Figure 4.6 shows one 
of three sites with independent private windows, and a shared conference window, 
for volume visualization of large medical data sets. Here a group of researchers uses 
Sha-Poly to share volume visualization images of a head with cutaways (top-center 
and right), and a cadaver (center). The images are generated by Vaidak from volume 
data. 

The Sha-Phone service is used to record and playback audio information stored 
in multimedia objects. An n-way audio conference is conducted by setting up a 
collaborative session consisting of Sha-Phone instances. 

Sha- Video handles image data (without sound) - both still images and motion 
video. It is used, both directly and by other tools, to playback and record video 
information stored in multimedia objects. A collaborative session consisting of Sha- 
Video applications provides the mechanism to conduct a silent video conference. In 
Figure 4.7 a researcher (top-right) uses a live video window (top-left) to confirm the 
topological accuracy of a reconstructed femur (bottom-left, bottom-right) in Vaidak. 
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Gati is an animation server that provides distributed and collaborative real-time 
interactive animation in two and three dimensions. The system supports a high level 
animation language based on a commands/event paradigm. 

4.2 Collaborative Problem Solving 

We now describe an example of multi-user cooperative design in the context of 
Shastra. We have built an application for collaborative set operation based design 
using Shilp and Sculpt, two Shastra toolkits. It permits a group of designers to 
cooperatively create a 3D model by performing set operations on simpler models 
in Shilp using Sculpt as a back end to perform the actual operations. Shilp is a 
geometric modeling system. Sculpt is optimized to perform set operations - Union, 
Intersection, Difference and Complementation on polyhedral geometric models [95]. 
We use Shastra's application level cooperation substrate and user level collaboration 
substrate to link the two applications. The result is a powerful multi-user interactive 
design facility. 

4.2.1 Motivation 

The design paradigm in Shilp emphasizes creation of complex models by perform- 
ing operations on simpler models in a hierarchical fashion. Set operation based design 
(Constructive Solid Geometry) is a very flexible way of creating intricate 3D designs. 
Conventional systems support this method in the single user setting. A designer cre- 
ates a design by going through the multiple steps involved. This application presents 
a departure from the traditional method - a collaborative design environment where 
a group of designers cooperatively create large designs. It provides facilities to enable 
cooperation between multiple users. 

In boundary representation based solid modeling systems, generation of the results 
of set operations is compute intensive. Also, the design process can be represented 
as a tree in which the lower levels are often parallelizable - a group of designers 
can work independently on those parts. The application improves throughput of the 
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Figure 4.8 Using Sha-Draw for Shared 2D Sketching 



design operation by providing a collaborative environment from the conception phase 
through the final design realization phase. 

4.2.2 Startup Problem 

One of the challenges of this design scenario is establishing a starting point. This 
issue is traditionally resolved by conducting a physical meeting where a design team is 
identified. Communication and information exchange between team members enables 
them to synchronize at a starting point, and gives them all an idea of the final design. 
Shastra eliminates the need for such a physical meeting by providing mechanisms to 
create a design group and media-rich support for a design brainstorming session. In 
Figure 4.8 Collaborating designers (top row) use shared windows to create a sketch 
(bottom-right) and a design graph (bottom left). In conjunction with a Sha- Video 
and Sha-Phone conference, Sha-Draw provides a powerful interaction environment. 

A user running an instance of Shilp, queries Shastra to find out other active users 
in the environment. He uses the messaging facilities of Shastra to invite some of 
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them to a text conference, using Sha-Talk, and explores their interest in a particular 
design. Subsequently, he decides on his working group. Before the design process 
is started, some members of the team may have a mental picture of the object that 
they are attempting to design, while others may not. One of the designers initiates a 
collaborative brainstorming session using Sha-Draw, the multi-user sketching tool. If 
audio and video processing hardware is available, he invokes instances of Sha-Phone 
and Sha- Video, and initiates the relevant sessions. Sites without video hardware can 
use the software-only playback facility to display incoming video streams and generate 
outgoing streams. Audio-visual communication, provided by concurrent Sha-Phone 
and Sha- Video sessions (see Figure 4.8), leads to rapidly establishing the design goal. 
The group interactively creates a rough sketch of the intended design. Alternately, 
a stored image, or a live image of an actual physical object, or of its picture, can be 
broadcast to the group using Sha- Video. At the end of this phase, the entire team 
has a good idea of the task at hand. 

The designers use Sha-Draw to set up the dependencies of various parts of the 
intended design in graphical form. A directed design graph, where nodes are solid 
models and edges are dependencies of the destination nodes, is subsequently created. 
The leaf (0 in-degree) nodes represent existing or primitive solid models, and inter- 
nal nodes are intermediate models in the design process. A designated root node 
represents the final design goal. Directed edges indicate that the destination node 
is the result of an operation on all of the source nodes. Annotations in the graph 
indicate the operation needed to obtain the destination node from the source nodes 
(see Figure 4.8). 

4.2.3 Design Outline 

The operation is performed in two phases - design graph generation and model 
computation. The design graph, which is created in a Sha-Draw collaboration in 
the context of a sketch or video image of the final model, is a succinct summary of 
the entire design task. The image and/or the sketch is stored with the graph for 
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future reference. The graph is converted into a form amenable to this operation, with 
maximum in-degree of the nodes being 2, since only unary and binary operations 
are supported. An automatic DNF (Disjunctive Normal Form) decomposition is the 
simplest transformation, but doesn't produce the most efficient design graph. The 
design team cooperatively restructures the design graph, in a Sha-Draw collaboration, 
to meet the requirements. 

In the model computation phase, a designer graphically positions models using 
the Shilp user interface. This is done to set up models in appropriate configurations 
for set operations. The actual operations to generate intermediate and final models 
of the design graph are performed in Shilp by automatically requesting geometric 
services from Sculpt. 

4.2.4 The Shastra Setting 

In a single user setting, a designer would compute the various nodes of the graph 
sequentially. The final model would be checked for goodness, and the computation 
process repeated till a satisfactory model was obtained. 

In the multi-user setting, a collaborative Shilp session is initiated by one of the 
Shilp users in the environment. He specifies, to the local Kernel, the Shilp users 
who will be invited to participate in the session, and (by default) becomes the group 
leader. The Kernel instantiates a Session Manager, which starts a session with the 
group leader as its sole participant, and then invites the specified users of concurrently 
executing remote Shilp instances to participate. Users who accept are incorporated 
into the session. The Session Manager is responsible for providing access to shared 
objects and context at all participating sites. 

Any participant can leave the session at any time, by simply de-linking from it. 
Users of other instances of Shilp in the environment can query the system to discover 
ongoing sessions, and request participation. The group leader regulates whether or 
not they are allowed to join the session. He can also invite other Shilp instances to 
participate in the session. 
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Every participating Shilp session creates two shared windows in which all the 
cooperative interaction occurs. More local windows can be created if desired. One 
shared window contains the design graph that is used to regulate the entire operation. 
The second window contains models as they are created or introduced to the session. 
Users introduce leaf node objects into the session by selecting them into the shared 
window. 

The Session Manager partitions the design graph into slightly overlapping zones. 
The partitioning is based on the number of people in the collaborating group, and 
on the number of subtasks left in the operation (the number of uncomputed nodes 
in this case). It aims to minimize the number of shared nodes of partitions. Shared 
nodes in the graph are regions of contention in this collaboration scenario since they 
constitute dependencies in an otherwise parallelizable situation. The partitioning 
also aims to distribute the leaf nodes equally among the designers, since they usually 
represent nodes that have to be interactively created. It defines a scenario for fair, 
minimal-conflict cooperative interaction. The partitioning is dynamically altered as 
users join and leave the session. The group leader can explicitly specify and alter 
the partitioning. The partitioned design graph is displayed in a shared window, and 
serves as a context to regulate the collaborative operation, since it captures the state 
of the operation. 

The partitioned zones are assigned to the collaborating designers, and are colored 
differently for identification. Every user is responsible for filling the intermediate 
nodes in his zone by first positioning the models on the incoming edges, and subse- 
quently performing the actual set operation. This process is repeated till a satisfactory 
design is created. Figure 4.9 shows one site in the design of a simple windmill model. 
Here, the design graph (bottom-left) is used as a context to monitor progress and 
regulate the task. The designer sees the incomplete shared model (right) and the 
locally designed part (top-left). Figure 4.10 shows another site at the end of the op- 
eration. Here, the designer sees a completed shared model (left), the locally designed 
part (top-right) and the shared design graph (bottom-right). 
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Figure 4.10 Another Site, at the End of a Collaborative Design Session 
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4.2.5 Collaborative Interaction 

The Session Manager regulates all interaction relevant to the operation at partic- 
ipating sites. Interaction can occur in two modes. 

In the Regulated mode, the user responsible for a zone creates all the models 
internal to the zone. All other users are denied access to the interior of a zone by the 
session manager. If the source nodes for an intermediate node are filled, a user locks 
the intermediate node by selecting it in the Graph Window. The session manager 
allows him access to models in the source nodes. The user interactively positions 
these models and performs the appropriate set operation, and the resulting model is 
assigned to the intermediate node, which is subsequently unlocked. At the boundary 
of a partition, users of adjacent zones must agree about the models at the boundary 
nodes so that inconsistencies are not created in the design. 

A good group design protocol for this setting is to resolve boundary condition is- 
sues at the start of the operation, to prevent unnecessary cycles due to inconsistencies 
later on. This involves computing the subgraphs rooted at boundary nodes first, till 
satisfactory models at those nodes are obtained. 

All operations are performed via the (central) session manager that is responsible 
for keeping all sites up-to-date, so that the users have a dynamically changing and 
continuously updated view of the operation in the shared windows - the design graph 
and intermediate models. Changing a node requires all of its dependencies to be re- 
evaluated. The operation is completed when all the nodes of the design graph have 
been evaluated. Any site with Copy permission can then extract the model from the 
session and save it. 

4.2.6 Access Regulation and Collaboration Modes 

The collaboration infrastructure of Shastra supports a two-tiered permissions- 
based access regulation mechanism. It is used to structure a variety of multi-user 
interaction modes at run-time. It allows a high degree of tailorability and flexibility 
in Shastra's CSCW applications in the domain of interaction as well as data sharing 
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and access control. The regulatory subsystem supports Access, Browse, Modify, Copy 
and Grant permissions for collaboration sites as well as for shared objects [8]. These 
permissions control what actions different users in the conference can take, and what 
objects they can operate on. In addition, tools can define and use new permissions for 
tool-specific actions. Permissions are controlled by the group leader or his designees. 
The regulatory subsystem also provides a mechanism to enforce and regulate floor 
control based on turn taking. Users can dynamically configure the interaction mode 
and permissions to suit the task. 

In the brainstorming phase, for example, it is useful to allow everyone equal access 
to all operations and objects, to support free flow of ideas. 

In the Unregulated mode for this operation, the partitioning merely suggests a 
minimal-conflict setting, and the session manager doesn't regulate interaction beyond 
what is specified by collaboration permission settings for the site and the object. In 
this mode a user can access any node if he has Access and Modify permissions for the 
collaboration. 

The session manager allows only one user to manipulate a "hot spot" in the graph- 
where there is a possibility of contention - at any particular instant. It uses the first- 
come-first-served paradigm to decide which user gets temporary exclusive control. 
The last completed operation specifies the model associated with the node. 

The baton passing facility of the system can be used for floor control - to take turns 
to set boundary nodes. Alternately, designers can use the auxiliary communication 
channels to regulate access, and to decide which users will set those nodes. 

At one extreme, the Shastra implementation for collaborative design can be used 
by a single designer to design a solid model much like in a non-collaborative setting. 
Allowing other users to join the session with only Access and Browse permissions 
sets up the environment like an electronic blackboard to teach novice users the basics 
of the design mechanism. An appropriate setting of collaboration permissions and 
turn-taking can be used to allow hands on experience with the task. In conjunction 
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with the audio and video communication services of Shastra, this becomes a powerful 
instructional environment. 

In a different situation, a group of n designers can set up an Regulated collab- 
orative design session and collaborate to design an object. Each designer performs 
only the designated part of the shared design, and a speedup of as much as problem 
size / maximum partition size, can be achieved. Novice designers can join the on- 
going session with only Access and Browse permissions, and get familiar with group 
dynamics of a collaborative session. In yet another situation, a group of n designers 
can start an Unregulated collaborative design session. Judicious use of the auxiliary 
communication facilities (Audio, Video and Text) to regulate design operations in a 
cooperative manner can let the team acquire a speedup factor of up to n. 

4.2.7 Heterogeneity Issues 

A Shastra conference consists of multiple tool instances at different sites. This 
localizes platform specific dependencies in the tool. It permits the Session Manager 
to view tools as high level application objects, without having to concern itself with 
low level details of how things are actually done. This approach supports the Shastra 
system on a wide variety of hardware platforms. Specifically, tools can take advantage 
of available hardware graphics facilities, video compression and decompression, and 
audio processing hardware. This greatly simplifies multimedia interaction manage- 
ment. 

4.2.8 Collaborative Design 

4.2.9 Collaborative Smoothing in Shastra 

An example of multi-user cooperative design in the context of Shastra is Collab- 
orative Smoothing using Shilp and Ganith toolkits. This permits a group of users 
to collectively smooth out a rough polyhedral model by fitting CI or CO continuous 
patches using Hermite interpolation [17]. Ganith is optimized to perform algebraic 
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manipulation - curve-curve, curve-surface, and surface-surface intersection, as well 
as interpolation [18]. Shilp is optimized for Boundary Representation based solid 
modeling. A coordinated nexus between the two applications lets us add a powerful 
design facility to the environment by drawing upon the functionality-sharing appli- 
cation level cooperation substrate, and the user level collaboration substrate of the 
Shastra environment. 

4.2.9.1 Motivation 

The smoothing operation we describe arises in our geometric design environment 
in two different situations. It provides an easy method for generating solid models 
with curved surfaces from approximate polyhedral models that have been created 
interactively. The operation is also used as the last phase of solid model creation from 
reconstruction of medical images. Medical image reconstruction results in polyhedral 
models with very high feature density( vertices, edges, and faces). A density reduction 
step generates a rough polyhedral model from the dense model by collecting features 
into groups. The smoothing operation results in a low feature density model that 
accurately represents the medical image [7]. 

Generation of the surface patch is a compute intensive operation. Also, patch 
computation for a face is independent of that for other faces, except for continuity 
requirements, and can be done in parallel. However, surface curvature parameters 
often require interactive twiddling by the designer, in order to adhere to global or local 
requirements, and to control the goodness of fit. Collaborative Smoothing parallelizes 
this step, by allowing multiple designers concurrent access, and thus significantly 
improves design throughput. 

4.2.9.2 Operation Outline 

Smoothing is performed in two phases - curved wireframe generation and interpo- 
lating surface computation. The curved wireframe is generated in Shilp by specifying 
continuity parameters, as well as edge curvature and vertex normals. The curved 
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^ wireframe specifies the intersection of the interpolating surfaces, where they satisfy 

the specified continuity requirement (Cl or CO). Parameters for controlling normal 
values and edge curvature are specified graphically through the Shilp user interface. 
Actual fleshing of the wireframe is done by requesting service from Ganith, which is 
an algebraic geometry toolkit. In a single user setting, the designer specifies the pa- 
rameters for all the faces, based on the requirements for the design, and subsequently 
computes the interpolating surfaces by making calls to Ganith servers. The obtained 
model is checked for goodness using still images, motion video or some calculated 
metric for reference, parameters are twiddled and the computation process repeated 
till a satisfactory model is obtained. 

4.2.9.3 The Shastra setting 

The Shastra environment for this operation consists of a collection of instances of 
the Shastra Kernel, Shilp and Ganith. A collaborative session is initiated by one of 
the Shilp users in the environment. He specifies, to the local Kernel, the list of Shilp 
users that will be invited to participate in the session, and becomes the group leader. 
The Kernel instantiates a Session Manager, which starts a session with the group 
leader as its sole participant, and then invites the specified users of concurrently 
executing remote Shilp sessions to participate. Users that accept are incorporated 
into the session. The Group Leader uses the access regulation mechanism to specify 
what the other participants can/can not do. He can invite other users to join the 
session at any point in the collaboration. Other remote users can request to join the 
session, and current participants can leave the session at any time. 

4.2.9.4 The Collaborative Operation 

Every participating Shilp session creates a shared window in which all the cooper- 
ative interaction occurs. A local window which displays only the user's sub-problem 
can also be created. A user introduces the object to be smoothed by selecting it 
f into the Collaboration Window. The Session Manager is responsible for providing 
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access to the object at all participating sites that have the Access permission, and for 
permitting interaction relevant to the operation at sites that have Modify permission 
for the collaboration. 

The Session Manager partitions the object into non-overlapping zones when the 
smoothing operation is initiated. The partitioning is based on the number of people 
in the collaboration, and on the number of subtasks left in the operation (the number 
of uninterpolated faces, in this case). It aims to minimize the number of boundary 
edges of partitions, which are regions of contention in this collaboration, since adjacent 
faces have to obey the continuity requirement along shared edges. The partitioning 
defines a scenario for minimal-conflict cooperative interaction. The partitioning can 
be dynamically altered as users join/leave the session. The group leader can explicitly 
specify and alter the partitioning. 

The partitioned zones are assigned to the collaborating designers, and are colored 
differently for identification. Every user is responsible for smoothing his zone by first 
generating a satisfactory curved wireframe and subsequently using instances of the 
algebraic geometry toolkit, Ganith, to perform the actual interpolation and cycling 
through this process till a satisfactory design is created. Figures 4.11 and 4.12 show 
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a view of the interaction at two sites, with the users' own zone in a local window, and 
the status of the operation in the shared window. 

4.2.9.5 Collaborative Interaction 

Interaction can occur in two modes. In the Regulated mode, the user responsible 
for a zone controls the normals and curvature control parameters for vertices, edges 
and faces internal to the zone. All other users are denied access to the interior by 
the session manager. In the Unregulated mode, the partitioning merely suggests a 
minimal-conflict setting, and the session manager doesn't regulate interaction beyond 
what is specified by the permission settings for the site and the object. In this mode 
any user can alter any parameter if he has Access and Modify permissions for the 
collaboration. 

The algebraic continuity requirement imposes constraints at the boundary of a 
partition. Users of adjacent zones must agree about parameter settings for boundary 
edges so that continuity requirements are not violated. A good group design protocol 
for this setting is to resolve boundary condition issues at the start of the operation, 
to prevent unnecessary cycles due to inconsistencies later on. 

The session manager allows only one user to manipulate a "hot spot" - where 
there is a possibility of contention - at any particular instant. It uses the first-come- 
first-served paradigm to decide which user gets temporary exclusive control. The last 
validly specified parameter value takes effect. Designers can agree on a parameter 
adjustment protocol using the token passing facility of the system to take turns to 
specify vertex normals and edge curvature along boundary edges. Alternately, they 
can use auxiliary communication channels ( audio or text) by initiating Sha-Phone 
or Sha-Talk sessions to decide mutually acceptable values, and which users will set 
those values. A Sha- Video session can be used to inspect a physical model or picture 
to visually establish goodness of the smoothing operation. 

All operations are performed via the centrall session manager which is responsible 
for keeping all sites up-to-date, so that the users have a dynamically changing and 
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continuously updated view of the operation in the shared window - the curved wire- 
frame and interpolated patches of the object. Changing a parameter requires all of its 
dependencies to be re-evaluated. The operation is completed when all the polyhedral 
faces have been smoothed. Any site with Copy permission can then extract the model 
from the session and save it. 

4.2.9.6 Regulation Context 

A point to note is that the topology of the object, as defined by the connectivity 
of vertices and edges, does not change in the entire operation. Thus the wireframe 
skeleton of the desired result serves as a context for the collaborative task and is always 
available to the collaborating designers - in some sense they know what the resulting 
object will look like, and it provides a very convenient medium to express partitioning 
information as well as collaborative task status information. A collaborator who joins 
an ongoing collaboration late can quickly come up-to-date, and infer the status of the 
operation. 



4.2.10 Heterogeneous Collaboration 

The above described application is an example of a homogeneous collaboration - 
the collaborative design task is supported on a collection of instances of the same tool 
(Shilp in this case). We are currently building an environment for collaborative design 
of custom hip and knee implants, using different toolkits of Shastra coupled with a 
computer aided manufacturing facility. This puts us in the realm of heterogeneous 
collaborations - here collaborations are supported between instances of different tools, 
which operate on different types of models or data. 

The architecture paradigm of Shastra has greatly facilitated the kind of inter- 
application cooperation required to build such a system. The Medical Image Re- 
construction toolkit (Vaidak) is used to build a model of the patients femur from 
cross-section information (CT/MRI images). A designer uses Shilp to custom design 
an implant for the femur (see Figure 4.3). A physical analyst using Bhautik conducts 
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a stress-strain analysis to evaluate the load transfer occurring between implant and 
bone. In Figure 4.4 a designer uses Bhautik to analyze stress under loading pat- 
terns to optimize custom implant shape for an artificial implant for a human femur 
(top- left). The designers use video-conferencing for communication. The design team 
iterates over this custom design process till an optimally shaped customized implant is 
obtained. Multimedia communication facilities in the form of Sha- Video, Sha-Phone 
and Sha-Poly conferences permit a rapid exchange of rationales for design choices, 
interpretations of analyses and iterative shape modification and analysis. This is 
described in detail in [14]. 
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c 

5. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 

5.1 Conclusions 

We have defined high level semantic models for tool architecture, media integra- 
tion and interaction, and for collaboration and sharing. We have created an infras- 
tructure that understands the core underlying technologies of CSCW and provides 
abstractions that enable application developers to build groupware. Finally, we have 
demonstrated the viability of our models and infrastructure by building multi-user 
tools and collaborative problem solving environments. 

5.1.1 Models 

We have attempted to fill the need for high level semantic models that will enable 
developers to build groupware more easily. The model stresses openness and exten- 
sibility because it is unlikely that any specific software tool will ever encompass all 
the functionality that a user might reasonably require. The open architecture of the 
tool model supports extensibility by integration with independent tools. It provides 
cooperation via interoperation. It provides a highly generalized mechanism for inte- 
grating a heterogeneous range of information technologies. Interoperation allows the 
function and content of any tool to be accessed by another tool. Various tools can be 
cross coupled and linked in a variety of interactive ways. 

5.1.1.1 Structural Model 

The Structural Model described in Section 2.1 is an architectural model for dis- 
tributed and collaborative tools that emphasizes the separation of interface and func- 
tion. In this model tools consist of "contexts" that are characterized by "state" that 
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^ is modified by "events". Contexts may be local or remote. State may be private 

or shared. Events may be user "actions" or "triggers". Events affect the private or 
shared state and can cause multiple contexts, both local and remote, to be altered 
simultaneously, synchronously or asynchronously. 

The tool is thought of as an event driven data flow machine that has mechanisms 
for routing events to different states and contexts. Distributed and collaborative tools 
are built by setting up the appropriate state and contexts, and by describing how 
events alter them. This model is amenable to implementing the core requirements for 
enabling groupware. An important point to note is that the model provides a means 
of structuring tool design. It makes no assumptions about language or platform of 
implementation. In fact, tools built using this model can freely interoperate with 
others built on the same principles but on different platforms, as long as they use a 
compatible messaging mechanism. 

5.1.1.2 Media Model 

The Media Model described in Section 2.2 is a formalism that enables media 
integration into tools. Any form of structured data with well defined interaction se- 
mantics is treated as media. In this model tools interact with media "agents" that 
receive input from "sources", apply "filters" to the media stream, and generate out- 
put to "sinks". In conjunction with the Structural Model, this enables multimodal 
user interaction, distributed interoperation, and synchronous and asynchronous con- 
ferencing. 

This model enables integration of audio, video, 2D and 3D graphics, and text into 
tools, and extends to support application specific objects, spreadsheets, databases, 
animations, simulations, and hypertext and hypermedia. The recommendation that 
media agents be built using the Structural Model, and that they provide their func- 
tionality through the abstractions of Stub Widgets and Media Widgets enables easy 
integration of any media type into other tools. 
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5.1.1.3 Collaboration Model 

The Collaboration Model is described in Section 2.3. This is a flexible model 
for collaboration that supports media-enhanced multi-user interaction. The sharing 
model extends the content and function sharing of interoperation by providing mecha- 
nisms to control and regulate synchronous and asynchronous shared interaction. The 
model can implement traditional centralized and replicated collaborative tools more 
efficiently than the state of the art. It also supports a new Session Model for collab- 
oration. The Session Model allows for persistence and asynchronous interaction. 

5.1.2 Infrastructure 

The abstractions stress on semantic level handling, hiding actual details of lower 
level implementation. We accept and acknowledge heterogeneity in the real world, 
and capture and encapsulate it in the abstractions. 

Of the core technological requirements of CSCW infrastructures, shared data man- 
agement tends to be domain dependent, and can be implemented using many meth- 
ods. We implement a method based on the simplicity of the Session Model. For 
concurrency control, a mature field for which well known techniques exist, we imple- 
ment a simple method which, again, exploits the simplicity of the Session Model. We 
do not propose any new ideas in these areas. Coordination control is inherently do- 
main and task specific, We do not attempt to specify general models and techniques, 
and implement it on top of the communication infrastructure. We use a flexible 
method for access control that meets the needs for interaction control. 

We target the inadequacies of high level abstractions for distribution control, 
collaboration control, multimedia, graphics, and user interfaces We present an infras- 
tructure that attempts to fill the gaps in order to support virtual spaces for flexible 
collaborative interaction. The infrastructure lets us build tools with shared drawing 
and viewing surfaces by supporting content dependent sharing - the tools are col- 
laboration aware, and support synchronous multi-user manipulations of application- 
specific objects. This adds a new dimension to the kind of cooperation that can occur 
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in collaborative problem solving, because it permits cooperative browsing of objects 
and interaction in the context of tools that manipulate those objects. Since tools 
understand the structure of the data they manipulate, this allows a great degree of 
flexibility in sharing and concurrency control. It supports cooperation in the design 
and problem-solving phase, as well as in the review and analysis phase. 

The CSCW infrastructure of Shastra facilitates creation of collaborative multi- 
media applications. Shastra provides intuitive session initiation methods, flexible 
interaction modes, and dynamic access regulation. 

5.1.2.1 Distribution Substrate 

The Distribution Substrate is described in Section 3.2.1. This fulfills the need 
for distribution control, and provides a mechanism to implement shared data man- 
agement for CSCW. It enables client-server and peer-peer interaction. The substrate 
provides mechanisms of setting up connections across the network, and flexibly man- 
aging data in a distributed setting. It provides device independent data transport for 
heterogeneous environments. It implements synchronous and asynchronous remote 
procedure calling and provides multiple-connection management between instances 
of tools. It supports several application level communication protocols. 

5.1.2.2 Collaboration Substrate 

The Collaboration Substrate is described in Section 3.2.2. This fulfills the need 
for Collaboration control and provides mechanism for interaction control and access 
regulation. It enables multi-user interaction. The substrate uses the distribution 
substrate to implement shared state and context in a distributed setting. It provides 
session management, interaction control and access regulation facilities that enable 
rapid prototyping and development of collaborative tools and groupware. 
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5.1.2.3 Portable Graphics 

The Portable Graphics Substrate is described in Section 3.2.3. This is an abstract 
3D graphics system that enables dealing with 3D graphical interaction at a semantic 
level. It lets tools access hardware graphics facilities of workstations in a device- 
independent manner, by presenting a high level interface to 3D graphics. It provides 
source code level compatibility across different graphics platforms in a heterogeneous 
setting, by implementing a hardware independent graphics library. 

5.1.2.4 Collaborative Graphics Substrate 

The Collaborative Graphics Substrate is described in Section 3.2.4. It is based on 
the Structural Model and uses the distribution, collaboration and graphics substrates 
to implement device independent distributed and collaborative graphics. It supports 
synchronous and asynchronous 2D and 3D graphical interaction in a heterogeneous 
setting. It enables incorporation of graphics facilities into tools. It provides high level 
control of display and visualization parameters and supports telepointing. 

5.1.2.5 Portable Multimedia 

The Portable Multimedia Substrate is described in Section 3.2.5. This abstract 
multimedia system provides access to available hardware audio and video facilities 
on a workstation in a device-independent manner. It enables semantic handling of 
audio and video streams and interaction. It provides source code level compatibility 
across multiple platforms. It encapsulates details of media format and device specific 
interaction, providing a high level abstraction for development of multimedia tools. 
It deals with the issue of heterogeneity for CSCW. 

5.1.2.6 Collaborative Multimedia Substrate 

The Collaborative Multimedia Substrate is described in Section 3.2.6. It is based 
on the Structural Model and uses the distribution, collaboration and multimedia 
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substrates to implement device independent distributed and collaborative multimedia. 
It enables incorporating multimedia features and facilities into tools, and supports 
collaborative multimedia interaction. 

5.1.3 Tools 

We have described applications that demonstrate that collaboration in the sci- 
entific design setting is facilitated by multimedia support as well as information ex- 
change. 

5.1.4 Collaborative Tools 

Sha-Draw and Sha-Poly (described in Appendix A) are collaborative graphics 
tools. Sha-Phone, Sha- Video, and Sha-Talk are multimedia conferencing tools. They 
are described in Appendix B. Sha-Chess (described in Appendix D) is the imple- 
mentation of a virtual chess board that supports synchronous multi-user interaction 
in a distributed setting. Shilp is a solid modeling toolkit that supports synchronous 
participatory collaborative design. It is described in Appendix C. 

5.1.5 Collaborative Applications 

We have described Shastra, a collaborative multimedia environment, and some 
problem solving scenarios in Section 4. The environment for collaborative geometric 
design is also described in [8, 10]. The environment for collaborative custom design of 
artificial implants for human limbs is described in [14]. A distributed and collaborative 
volume visualization environment is described in [15]. 

Shastra is a distributed and collaborative toolkit prototyping environment. It 
provides a substrate for design of collaborative systems. The multimedia aspect 
brings communication primitives to the desktop. The integration of 3D graphics 
into the environment adds a new dimension to the potency of this environment, as 
visual processing on powerful graphics engines becomes more common. Collaboration 
support in the environment, in the form of communication facilities and application 
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development substrate, makes it easy to develop synchronous multi-user applications, 
and problem solving tools. 

5.2 Applications 

In the scientific domain, Carlborn et al [29] present a teleconferencing approach 
to modeling and analysis of empirical data, and discuss a collaborative scientific vi- 
sualization environment, with output images of visualizations shared among multiple 
users. The Shastra environment makes it convenient to build collaborative visualiza- 
tion facilities that not only share results of visualizations but also the input data and 
models. This sharing allows multiple users to interact over the data set while ana- 
lyzing multiple simultaneous renderings with different viewing directions, cutaways 
and independent visualization parameters. Mercurio et al [91] describe an interac- 
tive visualization environment for 3D imaging where an electron microscope is used 
as a computer peripheral. The Shastra layer promotes sharing of such unusual and 
expensive resources among multiple users across a network by enabling application 
level cooperation. 

Though a scientific manipulation environment has been the focus of our imple- 
mentation, the facilities easily abstract out to a variety of situations requiring similar 
substrates. The collaborative layer is generic and can be used to implement the heart 
of systems for collaborative editing, code viewing and quality assurance tools, soft- 
ware development environments, multi-user electronics CAD, architecture CAD and 
mechanical CAD tools, and interactive multi-player games etc. 

5.3 Future Work 

The Shastra infrastructure provides us with powerful prototyping facilities for 
sophisticated distributed multimedia applications and groupware. We briefly discuss 
some research issues and applications of this substrate. 
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^ 5.3.1 Language Based Generation 

An interesting issue is that of automatic generation of groupware from appropri- 
ately structured single-user tools based on a high level description language. The 
language would provide mechanisms to capture and express the elements of user in- 
teraction with the application, and generate a multiuser version based on the Shastra 
infrastructure. This would automate and further ease the task of groupware creation. 

5.3.2 Collaborative Hypermedia 

The Shastra infrastructure can be used to build environments for collaborative 
hypermedia browsing. As opposed to shared visual surfaces that existing systems 
allow us to build, Shastra enables shared application interfaces and provides facilities 
to let the user interact with and manipulate reviewable shared material. This entails 
developing a general formalism that captures navigation through webs of information 
for both private and shared interaction. 

c 

5.3.3 Shared Visual Programming 

The Shastra infrastructure can be used to build visual programming and direct 
manipulation interfaces to systems. This can be used to implement concept maps 
and semantic networks, and to control animations and simulations. 

5.3.4 Multimodal Interaction 

The Shastra models emphasize and build on the separation of interface and func- 
tion. Shastra tools are essentially interpreters of embedded command languages that 
respond to commands from multiple interfaces. Any system or tool that can generate 
expressions in the embedded command language can thus drive these tools. This eases 
integration of non-conventional input and output devices like touch-screens, graphics 
tablets, 3D mouse etc. The infrastructure can be used in conjunction with speech 
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recognition systems to build voice or audio-cue driven tools (cf. [120]). It can be used 
in conjunction with image-processing systems to build visual-cue driven systems. 

5.3.5 Virtual Environments 

The collaborative multimedia and graphics facilities of Shastra enable the creation 
of virtual environments. Many domain-specific applications can be implemented on 
top of such environments. The communication facilities can be harnessed to provide 
collaborative navigation through these virtual worlds, along with facilities to express 
remote presence, and to interact with it. 

5.3.6 Implementation Issues 

The current implementation of the Shastra infrastructure needs testing and en- 
hancements that would make it a richer substrate. 

5.3.6.1 Testing 

Groupware adoption is very sensitive to ergonomic issues, and design and deploy- 
ment needs to be a participatory process involving user feedback. We need to conduct 
more usability and performance tests, and incorporate the results into the control and 
interaction policies that have been implemented. 

5.3.6.2 Constraint Management 

We currently implement constraint management in an ad hoc manner. Though 
it is sufficient for the applications we have implemented, the infrastructure would 
benefit from the use of more formal techniques, in the interest of generality. We 
are investigating language based constraint specification and resolution systems (cf. 
[39]). 
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5.3.6.3 Concurrency Control 

The Session Model for collaboration centralizes shared activity in the Session Man- 
ager and greatly eases the task of concurrency control, since it simplifies serialization. 
The current implementation assumes that the Session Model will be used. We need 
to implement a more general and powerful technique that is appropriate for other 
models of collaboration. 

5.3.6.4 Access Control 

Though the current access control mechanism works well for low level session and 
interaction control, we need to use a more formal, inheritance based model for general 
specification and regulation of access control of application objects [121]. 

5.3.6.5 Distribution Platform 

The current system is implemented on Unix platforms and uses a custom dis- 
tributed system built on top of TCP/IP. A DCE [115] based distributed implemen- 
tation, that would make the system more portable, is planned. 

5.3.6.6 Language Support 

The Structural Model makes no assumptions about the language and platform 
of tool implementation, as long as it is compatible with the underlying messaging 
system. The current system is implemented in C. Bindings to other languages are 
planned. 

5.3.6.7 Persistence 

We need to complete implementing persistence of collaborative sessions. This will 
allow session state to be saved to stable store, transported, and subsequently restored, 
permitting asynchronous cooperative interaction. 
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5.4 Shastra 

Shastra supports the paradigm shift in Computer Supported Cooperative Work 
that has enabled users to be aware of other users of systems and tools, and allows 
interaction among the users. This has extended the notion of sharing beyond the 
simple sharing of data to the sharing of computation. We have attempted to aid the 
development and deployment of groupware by providing general models and enabling 
infrastructures. Groupware developers using the Shastra substrate do not have to 
deal with the difficult task of marrying the multiple underlying technologies in a het- 
erogeneous distributed setting. They use the high level semantic models implemented 
in the infrastructure to relate them. 
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Appendix A: Graphics Support 
A.l Sha-Draw 

Sha-Draw is an Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the Structural and 
Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and these Models, is described in Section 2.) 
Sha-Draw uses structured 2D graphics and interaction as its media type. 

Sha-Draw is used as a sketching tool, and facilitates the generation and display 
of simple 2D sketches and pictures, using a rich set of primitives. The typical user 
interface is shown in Figure A.l. It depicts the drawing toolbox (at left) that is 
used to choose drawing primitives, and a drawing canvas (at right) that shows some 
primitives drawn. Also shown are a few pointers or markers, which are typically used 
to point to features of a drawing. 

Sha-Draw allows the user to create and use multiple canvases (Contexts in the 
Model). Drawings can be moved to and from different canvases using interface fa- 
cilities. Sha-Draw supports input and output of 2D drawings from files. They are 
the data objects that it manipulates. Figure A. 2 depicts the block architecture of 
Sha-Draw. 

In Sha-Draw, the actual interactive process of creation of drawings is captured 
using an embedded command language. This interaction contains data with tem- 
poral attributes and constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream can 
be the actual canvas, local files, or remote sources like other tools. Sinks for this 
media stream can be the local canvas, local files, or remote sinks like other tools. 
The embedded command language can be used as a scripting language for simple 
animations using 2D graphics primitives for drawing. Filters allow the application of 
2D transformations, color changes and stream mixing. 

Drawings are recorded into files by setting up the canvas as a Source, and the file 
as a Sink. They are played back from files by setting up the file as a Source, and the 
canvas as a Sink. The interface provides transport control facilities. 
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Figure A. 2 High Level Architecture of Sha-Draw 
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In the distributed setting, Sha-Draw allows a user to draw into canvases of other 
Sha-Draw instances running on different machines across the network. This is done by 
setting up the local canvas as a Source, and the remote canvases as Sinks. Alternately, 
the user plays back recorded files into multiple remote canvases by setting up the 
local file as a Source, and the local and remote canvases as Sinks. Only the user 
controlling the Source can draw into the canvas, though everyone sees the interaction 
or the drawing. The telepointing facility is exploited for gesturing and pointing. 

In the collaborative setting, Sha-Draw is used as a multi-user 2D graphics system 
and sketchpad. A collaborative session consisting of Sha-Draw instances lets a group 
of collaborators synchronously create and edit 2D sketches on shared virtual white- 
boards. When a user joins the session, Sha-Draw creates a shared canvas. Drawing 
and interaction streams from all sites are mixed and rendered into this canvas. In 
the simple implementation, only graphical objects that are drawn into this canvas 
are shared with every other user in the session, by transporting the appropriate data 
object. In the more complex case, the interaction involved in drawing is shared, by 
redirecting the input media stream to the shared Session Context, i.e. the new canvas 
is the Source and the shared Session Context is the Sink. This mechanism supports 
synchronous multi-party interaction. 

The interaction control system can be used to set up different multi-user interac- 
tion scenarios. For example, in the Free Interaction mode, only users with Modify 
capability can alter Session State by creating or modifying drawings. Users with only 
Browse capability can independently apply viewing transformations like panning and 
zooming. Users with only Access capability simply observe shared interaction on the 
canvas. In the Regulated Interaction mode, users take turns to use the canvas to edit 
primitive objects and change Session State. Access regulation methods can be used 
for fine grained interaction control. Permissions attached to drawings and primitive 
objects regulate what operations users can perform on those objects. For example, 
a user can protect something he draws by removing the Modify permission of that 
object. 
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Sha-Draw is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collaborative 
Graphics Substrate of the Shastra environment. This high level of abstraction, and 
the common messaging system, lets it interoperate with any tool in the environment 
that speaks the same command language. The Collaborative Graphics Substrate 
provides a 2D Graphics Widget Stub, which encapsulates the command language 
and communication. Any tool can instantiate a stub. It can then participate in 
the collaborative process in a media-aware manner by using its own mechanisms 
for local drawing and interaction, or by using substrate facilities to do the same. 
The substrate also provides a 2D Graphics Widget that implements canvases and 
is bundled with interaction functionality. Tools can instantiate a widget for media- 
unaware interoperation. 

A. 2 Sha-Poly 

Sha-Poly is an Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the Structural and 
Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and these Models, is described in Section 2.) 
It uses structured 3D graphics, models, and the associated interaction as its media 
type. 

Sha-Poly is used as a visualization and graphical-object browsing and manipula- 
tion tool. It allows graphical objects to be manipulated and visualized in platform 
independent XS graphics windows. XS based tools transparently use available hard- 
ware graphics facilities whenever available. 

Sha-Poly allows the user to create and use multiple graphics canvases (Contexts 
in the Model). Models can be moved to and from different canvases using interface 
facilities. It supports input and output of 3D models from files, and understands 
a variety of 3D model representation formats. Models are the data objects that it 
manipulates. Figure A. 3 depicts the block architecture of Sha-Poly. 

In Sha-Poly, the actual process of 3D graphical interaction is captured using an 
embedded command language. This interaction, containing data with temporal at- 
tributes, constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream can be the local 
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Figure A. 3 High Level Architecture of Sha-Poly 
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graphics canvas, local files, or remote tools. Sinks for this media stream can be the 
local canvas, local files, or remote tools. The embedded command language can be 
used as a scripting language for simple animations using 3D graphics. Filters allow 
the application of 3D transformations, illumination and lighting model specification, 
material property specification and stream mixing. 

Graphical interaction is recorded in a file by setting up the canvas as a Source, 
and the file as a Sink. Interaction is played back from a file by setting up the file as 
a Source, and the canvas as a Sink. 

Sha-Poly supports graphical interaction in a distributed setting, by interoperating 
with other tools on heterogeneous platforms. Support for heterogeneous graphics is 
enabled by XS (see Section 3.2.3). Sha-Poly allows a user to interact in canvases of 
other Sha-Poly instances running on different machines across the network. This is 
done by setting up the local canvas as a Source, and the remote canvases as Sinks. Al- 
ternately, the user plays back recorded interaction files into multiple remote canvases 
by setting up the local file as a Source, and the local and remote canvases as Sinks. 
Only the user controlling the Source can draw into the canvas, though everyone sees 
the graphical interaction. 

In the collaborative setting, Sha-Poly is used as a multi-user 3D graphics system. 
A collaborative session consisting of Sha-Poly instances lets a group of collaborators 
synchronously interact over a shared 3D canvas. It supports shared viewing of 3D 
models using different display and visualization techniques. When a user joins the 
session, Sha-Poly creates a shared canvas. 3D models are introduced into the shared 
canvas using interface facilities. These data objects are transported to all participat- 
ing sites. Graphical interaction with the models is shared, by redirecting the input 
media stream to the shared Session Context, i.e. the new canvas is the Source and the 
shared Session Context the Sink. This mechanism supports synchronous multi-party 
interaction. 

The typical user interface for collaboration is shown in Figure A. 4. It depicts 
the shared canvas (at bottom) with a shared object. Also shown are telepointers, 
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which are typically used to point at features of the shared model, and for gesturing. 
The upper part of the figure shows an example of integrating a Video Widget, which 
allows for transparent, media-unaware interoperation with a Video Agent. It depicts 
the participating users. 

The interaction control system can be used to set up different kinds of multi-user 
interaction scenarios. For example, in the Free Interaction mode, only users with 
Modify capability can alter Session State by changing illumination parameters, or 
viewing and modeling parameters of the scene. Users with only Browse capability 
can independently apply viewing transformations and modeling transformations, al- 
lowing them to maintain independent views of the shared state. Users with only 
Access capability simply observe shared interaction on the canvas. In the Regulated 
Interaction mode, users take turns to use the canvas to change Session State. 

Access regulation methods can be used for fine grained interaction control. Per- 
missions attached to models regulate what operations users can perform on them. For 
example, a user can disallow others from changing material properties of a model, or 
its 3D location, removing its Modify. 

Sha-Poly is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collaborative 
Graphics Substrate of the Shastra environment. This high level of abstraction lets 
it interoperate with any tool in the environment that speaks the same command 
language. The Collaborative Graphics Substrate provides a 3D Graphics Widget 
Stub, which encapsulates the command language, and communication. Any tool can 
instantiate a stub. It can then participate in the collaborative process in a media- 
aware manner by using its own mechanisms for display and interaction, or by using 
substrate facilities to do the same. The substrate also provides a 3D Graphics Widget 
that implements canvases and is bundled with interaction and display functionality 
on top of XS. Tools can instantiate a widget for media-unaware interoperation. 
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Appendix B: Multimedia Support 
B.l Talk 

Sha-Talk is a very simple Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the Structural 
and Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and of these Models, is described in Section 
2.) Sha-Talk uses text as its media type. 

Sha-Talk is used as a text notepad. Sha-Talk allows the user to create and use 
multiple canvases (Contexts in the Model). Text can be moved to and from different 
canvases using interface facilities. Sha-Talk supports input and output of text from 
files. They are the data objects that it manipulates. Figure B.l depicts the block 
architecture of Sha-Talk. 

In Sha-Talk, textual interaction is captured using an embedded command lan- 
guage. This interaction is basically textual data with some control information, and 
constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream can be the local canvas, 
local files, or remote sources like other tools. Sinks for this media stream can be the 
local canvas, local files, or remote sinks like other tools. 

Text interaction is recorded into files by setting up the canvas as a Source, and 
the file as a Sink. It is played back from files by setting up the file as a Source, and 
the canvas as a Sink. The interface provides transport control facilities. 

In the distributed setting, Sha-Talk allows a user to write into canvases of other 
Sha-Talk instances running on different machines across the network. This is done by 
setting up the local canvas as a Source, and the remote canvases as Sinks. Alternately, 
the user plays back recorded files into multiple remote canvases by setting up the 
local file as a Source, and the local and remote canvases as Sinks. Only the user 
controlling the Source can type into the canvas, though everyone sees the interaction. 
A telepointing facility is implemented, and exploited for gesturing and pointing. 

In the collaborative setting, Sha-Talk is used as a multi-user notepad. A col- 
laborative session consisting of Sha-Talk instances lets a group of collaborators syn- 
chronously communicate using text. When a user joins the session, Sha-Talk creates 
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a a panel in a shared canvas. Interaction streams from all sites are rendered into 
their respective panel on this canvas. The interaction is shared, by redirecting the 
input media stream to the shared Session Context, i.e. the new canvas is the Source 
and the shared Session Context is the Sink. This mechanism supports synchronous 
multi-party interaction. It is particularly useful when we do not have multimedia 
communication facilities on the desktop. 

The interaction control system can be used to set up different multi-user interac- 
tion scenarios. For example, in the Free Interaction mode, only users with Modify 
capability can alter Session State by sending it text. Users with only Browse capabil- 
ity can independently apply viewing transformations like scrolling. Users with only 
Access capability simply observe shared interaction on the canvas. 

The typical user interface is shown in Figure B.2. It depicts a canvas with two 
text panels. Bitmap images of users are used to identify owners of panels. 

Sha-Talk is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collaboration 
Substrate of the Shastra environment. This high level of abstraction, and the common 
messaging system, lets it interoperate with any tool in the environmant that speaks 
the same command language. The Collaboration Substrate provides a Text Widget 
Stub, which encapsulates the command language, and communication. Any tool can 
instantiate a stub. It can then participate in the collaborative process in a media- 
aware manner by using its own mechanisms for local interaction, or by using substrate 
facilities to do the same. The substrate also provides a Text Widget that implements 
canvases and is bundled with interaction functionality. Tools can instantiate a widget 
for media-unaware interoperation. 

Sha-Talk provides the infrastructure to implement multi-user text editors and text 
processing systems. 
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Figure B.2 Sha-Talk User Interface 
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Figure B.3 Sha-Phone User Interface 

c 

B.2 Sha-Phone 

Sha-Phone is an Audio Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the Structural 
and Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and these Models, is described in Section 
2.) Sha-Phone uses digital audio as its media type. 

Sha-Phone is used as an audio processing tool, and facilitates capture, playback 
and processing of audio signals. It provides different kinds of filtering, and special 
effects, and supports audio transformations like mixing, pitch-shifting and amplitude 
adjustment. The Motif-based [67] user interface is shown in Figure B.3. 

Sha-Phone allows the user to create and use multiple audio contexts, which are 
logical representations of external devices like microphones, speakers etc. Audio ob- 
jects can be moved to and from different contexts using interface facilities. Sha-Phone 
supports input and output of audio clips from files. They are the data objects that 
f it manipulates. Figure B.4 depicts the block architecture of Sha-Phone. 
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In Sha-Phone, audio interaction is captured using an embedded command lan- 
guage. This interaction is basically audio data with some control information, and 
constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream can be the local audio 
context, local files, or remote sources like other tools. Sinks for this media stream 
can be the local audio context, local files, or remote sinks like other tools. The em- 
bedded command language can be used as a scripting language for dynamic control 
of audio rendition. Filters allow the implementation of special effects, pitch shifting 
and amplitude adjustment, as well as stream mixing. 

Audio is recorded into files by setting up the microphone as a Source, and the file 
as a Sink. They are played back from files by setting up the file as a Source, and local 
speakers as a Sink. The interface provides transport control and filtering facilities. 

In the distributed setting, Sha-Phone allows a user to redirect audio signals into 
audio contexts of other Sha-Phone instances running on different machines across the 
network. This is done by setting up the local context as a Source, and the remote 
contexts as Sinks. Alternately, the user plays back recorded files into multiple remote 
contexts by setting up the local file as a Source, and the local and remote canvases 
as Sinks. Only the user controlling the Source can control rendition via transport 
control or filters. Everyone else just receives the audio stream. 

In the collaborative setting, Sha-Phone is used as a multi-user audio processing 
system. A collaborative session consisting of Sha-Phone instances lets a group of 
collaborators conduct an audio conference. When a user joins the session, Sha-Phone 
creates a shared context. Audio interaction streams from all sites are mixed and ren- 
dered via this context. Thus Sha-Phone can be used as a desktop audio conferencing 
tool. Audio objects are shared by transporting them to all sites. Audio interaction is 
shared, by redirecting the input media stream to the shared Session Context, i.e. the 
new context is the Source and the shared Session Context is the Sink. Sha-Phone can 
operate as a collaborative audio manipulation system. This mechanism supports syn- 
chronous multi-party manipulation of audio objects. Besides supporting multi-point 
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recording and playback, the conferenced system allows collaborative manipulation of 
live and stored audio streams - interaction with reviewability. 

The interaction control system can be used to set up different multi-user interac- 
tion scenarios. For example, in the Free Interaction mode, only users with Modify 
capability can alter Session State by sending it audio data or streams. Users with 
only Access capability simply receive shared audio in the context. In the Regulated 
Interaction mode, users take turns to use the context to broadcast audio. 

Sha-Phone is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collabora- 
tive Audio Substrate of the Shastra environment. This high level of abstraction, and 
the common messaging system, lets it interoperate with any tool in the environment 
that speaks the same command language. The Collaborative Graphics Substrate 
provides an Audio Widget Stub, which encapsulates the command language, and 
communication. Any tool can instantiate a stub. It can then participate in the col- 
laborative process in a media-aware manner by using its own mechanisms for audio 
presentation and control, or by using substrate facilities to do the same. The sub- 
strate also provides a Audio Widget that implements contexts and is bundled with 
interaction functionality. Tools can instantiate a widget for media-unaware interoper- 
ation. Thus inter-operable with other Shastra tools, Sha-Phone is used to record and 
playback audio information stored in multimedia objects maintained by other tools, 
by setting up appropriate contexts and niters. 

B.3 Video 

Sha- Video is a Video Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the Structural 
and Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and these Models, is described in Section 
2.) Sha- Video uses still images and live and stored video streams as its media type. 

Sha- Video is a video processing toolkit that supports video recording and playback 
(without sound), as well as image processing. The typical user interface is shown in 
Figure B.5. It depicts a control panel (at left) that is used to create two video canvases 
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^ (at right) that show unfiltered (at top-right) and filtered (at bottom-right) playback 

of a stored video stream. 

Sha- Video allows the user to create and use multiple video contexts. Video con- 
texts are abstractions that encapsulate the notion of external devices like cameras, 
video cassette players and recorders, frame grabbers for television signal capture, or 
simply canvases for desktop visual output. Sha- Video supports input and output 
of images and video clips from files. Images and video clips, can be moved to and 
from different contexts using interface facilities. They are the data objects that it 
manipulates. Figure B.6 depicts the block architecture of Sha- Video. 

In Sha- Video, the actual process of video interaction is captured using an em- 
bedded command language. This interaction contains video and control data with 
temporal attributes and constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream 
can be the video context, local files, or remote sources like other tools. Sinks for 
this media stream can be the video context, local files, or remote sinks like other 

■j~ tools. The embedded command language can be used as a scripting language for sim- 

\ 

pie video stream control. Filters allow the application of 2D transformations, color 
changes, image processing, and special effects. 

Video is recorded into files by setting up a video context as a Source, and the file 
as a Sink. It is played back from files by setting up the file as a Source, and the video 
context as a Sink. The user interface provides transport control facilities, as well as 
filtering and image processing control. 

In the distributed setting, Sha-Video allows a user to display video into video con- 
texts of other Sha-Video instances running on different machines across the network. 
This is done by setting up the local video context as a Source, and the remote video 
contexts as Sinks. Alternately, the user plays back recorded files into multiple remote 
video contexts by setting up the local file as a Source, and the local and remote video 
contexts as Sinks. Only the user controlling the Source can control the video stream, 
though everyone sees the images and interaction. A telepointing facility is provided, 
{ ' and is exploited for gesturing and pointing to features in the video images. 
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/ In the collaborative setting, Sha- Video is used as a multi-user video and image 

processing system. Sha- Video can be used as a desktop video conferencing tool A 
collaborative session consisting of Sha- Video instances lets a group of collaborators 
synchronously conduct a silent video conference. Sha- Video also serves as a collabo- 
rative video and image manipulation system, allowing multiple users to edit images 
on shared virtual whiteboards. When a user joins the session, Sha- Video creates a 
shared video context. Video and interaction streams from all sites are rendered into 
this video context. Video objects that are introduced into this context are shared with 
every other user in the session, by transporting the underlying data object. Video 
streams are shared by redirecting the input media stream to the shared Session Con- 
text, i.e. the new context is the Source and the shared Session Context is the Sink. 
This mechanism supports synchronous multi-party interaction. Besides supporting 
multi-point recording and playback, the conferenced system allows collaborative ma- 
nipulation of live and stored video streams and still images, providing interaction 

|" with reviewability. 

~ The interaction control system can be used to set up different multi-user interac- 

tion scenarios. For example, in the Free Interaction mode, only users with Modify 
capability can alter Session State by sending it video streams or objects. Users with 
only Access capability simply observe shared interaction in the video context. In the 
Regulated Interaction mode, users take turns to edit objects and change Session State. 
Access regulation methods can be used for fine grained interaction control. Permis- 
sions attached to drawings and primitive objects regulate what operations users can 
perform on those objects. For example, a user can protect a shared image by removing 
the Modify permission of that object. 

Sha- Video is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collabo- 
rative Video Substrate of the Shastra environment. This high level of abstraction, 
and the common messaging system, lets it interoperate with any tool in the en- 
vironment that speaks the same command language. The Collaborative Graphics 
Substrate provides a Video Widget Stub, which encapsulates the command language, 
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and communication. Any tool can instantiate a stub. It can then participate in the 
collaborative process in a media-aware manner by using its own mechanisms for local 
drawing and interaction, or by using substrate facilities to do the same. The substrate 
also provides a Video Widget that implements video contexts and is bundled with 
interaction functionality. Tools can instantiate a widget for media-unaware interop- 
eration. Sha- Video inter-operates in the Shastra environment and is used by other 
tools, to playback and record video information stored in multimedia objects that 
they manipulate. 
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Appendix C: Geometric Modeling Support 
C.l Shilp 

Shilp is a Geometric Modeling Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the 
Structural and Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and these Models, is described 
in Section 2.) Shilp uses solid models and modeling interaction as its media type. 

Shilp is a boundary representation based geometric modeling system. Current 
functionality of the toolkit includes extrude, revolve and offset operations, edit op- 
erations on solids and laminas, pattern matching and replacement, boolean set op- 
erations and assembly, fleshing of wireframes with smooth algebraic surface patches, 
and blending and rounding of solid corners and edges. Shilp provides mechanisms for 
creating complex solid models from simple ones. The typical user interface is shown 
in Figure C.2. It depicts a control panel (at left) and an XS based modeling context, 
with some geometric models. The components of Shilp are depicted in Figure C.l. 

Shilp allows the user to create and use multiple modeling contexts (Contexts in the 
Model). Models can be moved to and from different contexts using interface facilities. 
Shilp supports input and output of geometric models from files, and understands a 
variety of 3D model representation formats. Models are the data objects that it 
manipulates. Figure C.3 depicts the block architecture of Shilp. 

In Shilp, the actual interactive process of creation of models is captured using 
an embedded command language. This interaction contains data with temporal at- 
tributes and constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream can be the 
actual modeling context, local files, or remote sources like other tools. Sinks for this 
media stream can be the local context, local files, or remote sinks like other tools. 
Filters allow the application of transformations and editing operations, and stream 
mixing. 

Modeling interaction is recorded into files by setting up the context as a Source, 
and the file as a Sink. Interaction is played back from files by setting up the file as 
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a Source, and the canvas as a Sink. The interface provides basic transport control 
facilities for the media stream. 

Shilp supports graphical interaction in a distributed setting, by interoperating 
with other tools on heterogeneous platforms. Support for heterogeneous graphics is 
enabled by XS (see Section 3.2.3). In the distributed setting, Shilp allows a user 
to redirect modeling interaction into contexts of other Shilp instances running on 
different machines across the network. This is done by setting up the local context as 
a Source, and the remote contexts as Sinks. Alternately, the user plays back recorded 
interaction files into multiple remote contexts by setting up the local file as a Source, 
and the local and remote contexts as Sinks. Only the user controlling the Source 
can interact in the context, though everyone sees the interaction and modeling. A 
telepointing facility is implemented, and is exploited for gesturing and pointing. 

In the collaborative setting, Shilp is used as a multi-user geometric modeling sys- 
tem. A collaborative session consisting of Shilp instances lets a group of collaborators 
synchronously create and edit geometric designs. When a user joins the session, Shilp 
creates a shared context. Modeling and interaction streams from all sites are mixed 
and rendered into this context. In the simple implementation, only models that are 
introduced into this canvas by modeling operations are shared with every other user 
in the session, by transporting the underlying data object. In the more complex 
case, the actual interaction involved in modeling is shared, by redirecting the in- 
put media stream to the shared Session Context, i.e. the new context is the Source 
and the shared Session Context is the Sink. This mechanism supports synchronous 
multi-party interaction. 

The interaction control system can be used to set up different multi-user interac- 
tion scenarios. For example, in the Free Interaction mode, only users with Modify 
capability can alter Session State by creating or modifying models. Users with only 
Browse capability can independently apply viewing transformations to the 3D scene. 
Users with only Access capability simply observe shared interaction in the context. 
In the Regulated Interaction mode, users take turns to use the context to create and 
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edit models and change Session State. Access regulation methods can be used for fine 
grained interaction control. Permissions attached to models regulate what operations 
users can perform on those objects. For example, a user can protect a model by 
removing the Modify permission of that object. 

Shilp is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collaborative 
Graphics Substrate of the Shastra environment. This high level of abstraction, and 
the common messaging system, lets it interoperate with any tool in the environment 
that speaks the same command language. 

Shilp is described in detail in [7]. 
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Appendix D: Collaborative Games 
D.l Sha-Chess 

Sha-Chess supports a shared virtual 3D chess board and typifies virtual collabora- 
tive environments for games and entertainment-oriented interaction. It demonstrates 
how any structured data with well defined interaction semantics can be treated as a 
media type in the Media Model of Shastra. 

Sha-Chess is an Agent in the Shastra environment, built on the Structural and 
Media Models. (The notion of Agents, and these Models, is described in Section 2.) 
Sha-Chess uses interaction over a virtual chess board as its media type. 

As a stand-alone application, it provides a 3D graphical interface on which chess 
games can be played. It is built on top of XS, a hardware independent 3D graphics 
system (see Section 3.2.3). Sha-Chess lets a user play against a chess playing program, 
or against another user, locally. It supports a regulated mode where it allows only 
legal moves, and enforces turns to make moves. It also supports an unregulated mode, 
where the system just provides a game playing surface without regulating interaction, 
much like a physical chess board. The typical user interface is shown in Figure D.l. It 
depicts a control panel (at top-left) with bitmap images of the players, and a graphics 
window (at right) that shows the status of the chess game in progress. The other 
graphics window (at bottom-left) shows an alternate view of the same board (the 
other player's view in this case). 

Sha-Chess allows the user to create and use multiple contexts, which are essentially 
virtual chess boards. Games can be moved to and from different contexts using inter- 
face facilities. Sha-Chess supports input and output of chess games from files. They 
are the data objects that it manipulates. Figure D.2 depicts the block architecture 
of Sha-Chess. 

In Sha-Chess, the actual interactive process of playing a game is captured using 
an embedded command language. This interaction contains data with temporal at- 
tributes and constitutes a media stream. Sources for this media stream can be the 
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actual canvas, local files, or remote sources like other tools, and chess playing pro- 
grams. Sinks for this media stream can be the local canvas, local files, or remote sinks 
like other tools and chess playing programs. 

Chess games are recorded into files by setting up the context as a Source, and the 
file as a Sink. They are played back from files by setting up the file as a Source, and 
the context as a Sink. The interface provides transport control facilities for playing 
back games. 

In the distributed setting, Sha-Chess allows a user to show other users a chess 
game by redirecting the live local stream into contexts of other Sha-Chess instances 
running on different machines across the network. This is done by setting up the 
local context as a Source, and the remote contexts as Sinks. Alternately, the user 
plays back recorded games into multiple remote contexts by setting up the local file 
as a Source, and the local and remote contexts as Sinks. Only the user controlling 
the Source can interact with the context, though everyone sees the interaction as the 
game progresses. 

In the collaborative setting, Sha-Chess is used as a shared multi-user chess board. 
A collaborative session consisting of Sha-Chess instances lets a group of collaborators 
play chess games on a shared chess board. When a user joins the session, Sha-Chess 
creates a shared context. Interaction streams from all sites are mixed and rendered 
into this context. In the simple implementation, only actual moves are transmitted 
to every other user in the session, by transporting the appropriate control data. 
In the more complex case, the all interaction involved in making the move, e.g. 
picking a piece and placing it, is shared by redirecting the input media stream to 
the shared Session Context, i.e. the new context is the Source and the shared Session 
Context is the Sink. This mechanism supports synchronous multi-party interaction. 
A collaboration of Sha-Chess instances thus creates a virtual world and provides an 
interface that lets a group of geographically separated chess players synchronously 
interact over a shared virtual chess board. 
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Sha-Chess exploits the interaction control mechanism of Shastra to support a 
variety of modes in which the multiple users interact in the virtual environment. 

At one extreme, Sha-Chess performs no move or turn regulation. It simply trans- 
mits moves made by different players who have Modify permission and updates the 
view at all sites with Access permission. Using audio, video and text communication 
channels to coordinate matters, users can play a game successfully in this mode. Al- 
ternately, if exactly two people are given Modify permission for the session, and they 
would be the only active participants, with everyone else getting a current view of 
the board. If Sha-Chess is also switched to regulated mode, allowing only legal moves 
in turn, a tournament situation is simulated in this virtual environment. Alternately, 
the group of users can be divided into two teams such that any member of a team can 
make a move for that team. In yet another scenario, using the Regulated Interaction 
mode for the collaborative session, a single user can to teach others fundamentals of 
the game of chess, or discuss strategy. 

Sha-Chess is built on the Structural and Media Models, and uses the Collaborative 
Graphics Substrate of the Shastra environment. 
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***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

#include <stdio.h> 

#in elude <shast ra/datacomm/audioBiteH. h> 
#include <shast ra/network/mplex. h> 
#include <shastra/network/rpc.h> 

#define STANDALONEnn 

int 

audioBiteOut(fd, pABite) 
int fd; 
audioBite *pABite; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(fd, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBite(&xdrs, pABite)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE); 

*/ 
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if ( !xdr_audioBite(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pABite)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



int 

audioBiteIn(fd, 
int 

audioBite 

{ 

XDR 
int 



pABite) 
fd; 
*pABite; 

xdrs; 

retVal = 0; 



audioBiteXDRFree(pABite) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBite(&xdrs, pABite)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInStream(fd) , XDR_DECODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_audioBite(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pABite)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



audioBiteMemOut ( buf , size, pABite) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

audioBite *pABite; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBite(&xdrs, pABite)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 
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audioBiteMemln ( buf , size, pABite) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

audioBite *pABite; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



audioBiteXDRFree(pABite) ; 

xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBite(&xdrs, pABite)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



int 

audioBitesOut(fd, 
int 

audioBites 

{ 

XDR 
int 



pABites) 
fd; 
*pABites ; 

xdrs; 

retVal = 0; 



#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(fd, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBites(&xdrs, pABites)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_audioBites(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pABites)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



int 

audioBitesIn(fd, 
int 

audioBites 

{ 

XDR 
int 



pABites) 
fd; 
*pABites ; 

xdrs; 

retVal = 0; 
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audioBitesXDRFree(pABites) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBites(&xdrs, pABites)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInStream(fd) , XDR_DECODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_audioBites(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pABites)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



audioBitesMemOut(buf , size, pABites) 

char *buf; 
int size; 

audioBites *pABites; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBites(&xdrs, pABites)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



audioBitesMemIn(buf , size, pABites) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

audioBites *pABites; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



audioBitesXDRFree(pABites) ; 
xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioBites(&xdrs, pABites)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 
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xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 

} 



audioClipOut(fd, pAClip) 

int fd; 

audioClip *pAClip; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(fd, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioClip(&xdrs, pAClip)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_audioClip(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pAClip)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



int 

audioClipIn(fd, 
int 

audioClip 

{ 

XDR 
int 



pAClip) 
fd; 
*pAClip; 

xdrs; 

retVal = 0; 



audioClipXDRFree(pAClip) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioClip(&xdrs, pAClip)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInStream(fd) , XDR_DECODE); 
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*/ 

if ( !xdr_audioClip(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pAClip)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



audioClipMemOut (buf , size, pAClip) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

audioClip *pAClip; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioClip(&xdrs, pAClip)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



audioClipMemIn(buf , size, pAClip) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

audioClip *pAClip; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



audioClipXDRFree(pAClip) ; 

xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_audioClip(&xdrs, pAClip)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



void 

f reeAudioBite(pABite) 

audioBite *pABite; 

{ 

if (pABite == NULL) { 
return; 

} 

if (pABite->data.data_val != NULL) { 
f ree(pABite->data.data_val) ; 

} 
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memset(pABite, 0, sizeof (audioBite) ) ; 

} 



void 

f reeAudioBites ( pABites ) 

audioBites *pABites; 

{ 

audioBitesXDRFree(pABites) ; 

} 

audioBite * 

copyAudioBite(pABite, destpABite) 
audioBite *pABite; 
audioBite *destpABite; 



{ 



} 



audioBite *newpABite; 
int i; 

if (pABite == NULL) { 
return NULL; 

} 

if (destpABite == NULL) { 

newpABite = (audioBite *) malloc ( sizeof (audioBite) ) ; 
} else { 

newpABite = destpABite; 

} 

memcpy( newpABite, pABite, sizeof (audioBite) ) ; 

newpABite->data.data_val = (char *) malloc ( newpABite->data . data_len * 

sizeof (newpABite->data.data_val [0] ) ) ; 
memcpy(newpABite->data. data_val, pABite->data. data_val, 

newpABite->data.data_len * sizeof ( newpABite->data . data_val [0] ) ) ; 
return newpABite; 



audioBites * 

copyAudioBites ( pABites, destpABites) 
audioBites *pABites; 
audioBites *destpABites ; 



{ 



int i; 
audioBites *newpABites; 

if (pABites == NULL) { 
return NULL; 

} 

if (destpABites == NULL) { 

newpABites = (audioBites *) malloc ( sizeof (audioBites) ) ; 
} else { 

newpABites = destpABites; 

} 

memcpy(newpABites, pABites, sizeof ( audioBites )) ; 
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newpABites->audioBites_val = (audioBite *) 

malloc ( newpABites->audioBites_len * sizeof ( audioBite) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < newpABites->audioBites_len; i++) { 

copyAudioBite(&pABites->audioBites_val [i] , 
&newpABites->audioBites_val [i] ) ; 

} 

return newpABites; 



inputAudioBite( f p, pABite) 



FILE 




*f p; 




audioBite 


*pABite; 




int 






i, n; 




f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->HdTag) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->lSIdTag) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->lPerms) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%hd 


', &pABite- 


->biteFormat) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%hd 


', &pABite- 


->biteComp) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->biteMode) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->biteSize) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->biteRate) ; 


f scant 


fPf 


"%ld 


', &pABite- 


->data.data_len) 



pABite->data . data_val = (char *) malloc ( pABite->data . data_len * 

sizeof (pABite->dat a. data_val [0] ) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < pABite->data . data_len; i++) { 
fscanf(fp, "%hd", &n); 
pABite->data.data_val [i] = n; 

} 



void 

outputAudioBite( f p, pABite) 
FILE *fp; 
audioBite *pABite; 

{ 

int i; 



fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->HdTag ) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->lSIdTag ) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->lPerms ) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%hd\n", pABite->biteFormat ) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%hd\n", pABite->biteComp) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->biteMode) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->biteSize) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->biteRate) ; 
fprintf(fp, "%ld\n", pABite->data.data_len) ; 
for (i = 0; i < pABite->data . data_len; i++) { 
if ( ! (i % 8)) { 

fprintf(fp, "\n"); 
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} 

fprintf(fp, "%d ", pABite->data . data_val [i] ) ; 

} 

fprintf(fp, "\n"); 

} 



void 

inputAudioBites (f p, pABites) 
FILE *fp; 
audioBites *pABites; 

{ 

int i; 

fscanf(fp, "%d", &pABites->audioBites_len ) ; 
pABites->audioBites_val = (audioBite *) 

malloc(pABites->audioBites_len * sizeof (audioBite) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < pABites->audioBites_len; i++) { 

inputAudioBite(f p, &pABites->audioBites_val [i] ) ; 

} 

} 

void 

outputAudioBites(fp, pABites) 
FILE *fp; 
audioBites *pABites; 

{ 

int i; 

f printf (f p, "%d\n", pABites->audioBites_len) ; 
for (i = 0; i < pABites->audioBites_len; i++) { 

outputAudioBite(f p, &pABites->audioBites_val [i] ) ; 

} 

} 

void 

audioBiteXDRFree(pABite) 
audioBite *pABite; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xd r_audioBite, (char *) pABite); 
memset(pABite, 0, sizeof (audioBite) ) ; 

} 

void 

audioBitesXDRFree( pABites) 
audioBites *pABites; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xdr_audioBites, (char*) pABites); 
memset( pABites, 0, sizeof (audioBites) ) ; 

} 

void 
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audioClipXDRFree(pAClip) 
audioClip *pAClip; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xd r_audioClip, (char *) pAClip); 
memset(pAClip, 0, sizeof (audioClip) ) ; 



#ifdef STANDALONE 
main(argc, argv) 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

audioBiteMain(argc, argv) 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

int argc; 

char **argv; 

{ 

static audioBite aBite; 
static audioBites aBites; 
audioBites *cpABites; 
audioBite *cpABite; 

switch (argc) { 

case 1: /* receive aBite */ 

audioBiteIn(0 /* stdin */ , &aBite); 
outputAudioBite( stdout, &aBite) ; 
cpABite = copyAudioBite(&aBite, NULL); 
outputAudioBite( stdout, cpABite) ; 
f reeAudioBite(cpABite) ; 

break; 

case 2: /* receive aBite */ 
inputAudioBite( stdin, &aBite); 
#ifdef DEBUG 

outputAudioBite( stderr, &aBite) ; 

#endif 

audioBiteOut ( 1 /* stdout */ , &aBite) ; 
break; 

case 3: /* receive aBites */ 

audioBitesIn(0 /* stdin */ , &aBites); 
outputAudioBites ( stdout, &aBites) ; 
cpABites = copyAudioBites (&aBites, NULL); 
outputAudioBites ( stdout, cpABites) ; 
f reeAudioBites(cpABites) ; 

break; 

case 4: /* receive aBites */ 

inputAudioBites ( stdin, &aBites); 
#ifdef DEBUG 

outputAudioBites ( stderr, &aBites) ; 

#endif 

audioBitesOut ( 1 /* stdout */ , &aBites); 
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break; 

} 
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/* 

* Please do not edit this file. 

* It was generated using rpcgen. 

*/ 

***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

#include <rpc/rpc.h> 

#include <shast ra/datacomm/audioBite. h> 
bool_t 

xdr_audioBite(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
audioBite *objp; 



{ 



if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->HdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lSIdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lPerms ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_short(xdrs, &obj p->biteFormat ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_short(xdrs, &obj p->biteComp) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->biteMode) ) { 
return (FALSE); 
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} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->biteSize) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->biteRate) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_bytes(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->data . data_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
data.data_len, ~0)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_audioBite_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
audioBite_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof (audioBite) , xd r_audioBite) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_audioBites(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
audioBites *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->audioBites_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
audioBites_len, ~0, sizeof (audioBite) , xd r_audioBite) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_audioBites_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
audioBites_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof (audioBites) , 
xd r_audioBites ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_audioClip(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
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audioClip *objp; 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->sbName, 32, sizeof (char) , xdr_char) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lIdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lSIdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lPerms ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_long(xdrs, &obj p->lType) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_long(xdrs, &obj p->lPointer) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pABites, sizeof (audioBites) , 
xd r_audioBites ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 
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***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

#in elude <shast ra/datacomm/ipimage. h> 
bool_t 

xdr_ipimageData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
ipimageData *objp; 



{ 



if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->sbName, 32, sizeof (char) , xdr_char) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->HdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lSIdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lPerms ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->centroid, 3, sizeof (double) , 
xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int (xdrs, &obj p->dispMode) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int (xdrs, &obj p->color) ) { 
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return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int(xdrs, &obj p->shade) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int(xdrs, &obj p->displnf o) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iPoly, sizeof ( iPoly) , xdr_iPoly) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 
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***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

#include <stdio.h> 
#include <ctype.h> 
#include <malloc.h> 

#include <shast ra/network/mplex. h> 
#include <shastra/network/rpc.h> 
#include <ipoly/iPolyH. h> 
#include <ipoly/ipolyutil. h> 
#include <shast ra/datacomm/ipimage. h> 

void ipimageDataXDRFree(Protl( ipimageData*) ) ; 
bool_t xdr_ipimageData( ) ; 
#define STANDALONEnn 

#define DEBUGnn 

int 

ipimageDataOut ( f d, plmage) 
int fd; 
ipimageData *plmage; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 

#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 

fp = stdout /* fdopen(f d, "w" ) */ ; 

xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
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if ( !xdr_ipimageData(&xdrs, plmage) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE) ; 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_ipimageData(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , plmage) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 

int 

ipimageDataIn(f d, plmage) 
int fd; 
ipimageData *plmage; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 

ipimageDataXDRFree( plmage) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_ipimageData(&xdrs, plmage) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInSt ream ( f d ) , XDR_DECODE) ; 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_ipimageData(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , plmage) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 

int 

ipimageDataMemOut(buf , size, plmage) 
char *buf; 
int size; 

ipimageData *plmage; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 
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xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_ipimageData(&xdrs, plmage) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



int 

ipimageDataMemln ( buf , size, plmage) 
char *buf; 
int size; 

ipimageData *plmage; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 

ipimageDataXDRFree( plmage) ; 
xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_ipimageData(&xdrs, plmage) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



void 

ipimageDataXDRFree( plmage) 

ipimageData *plmage; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xdr_ipimageData, (char *) plmage); 
memset ( plmage, 0, sizeof( ipimageData) ) ; 

} 



int 

IPolyOuKfd, pIPoly) 

int fd; 
iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal 



#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(f d, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPoly(&xdrs, pIPoly) ) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

if ( !xdr_iPoly(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pIPoly)) { 
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retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 



int 

IPolyIn(fd, pIPoly) 

int fd; 
iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal 



IPolyXDRFree(pIPoly) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPoly(&xdrs, pIPoly) ) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

if ( !xdr_iPoly(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pIPoly)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



IPolyMemOut ( buf , size, pIPoly) 
char *buf; 
int size; 

iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPoly(&xdrs, pIPoly) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



int 

IPolyMemln ( buf , size, pIPoly) 
char *buf; 
int size; 
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iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 

xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPoly(&xdrs, pIPoly)){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



void 

inputIPoly(f p, pIPoly) 

FILE *fp; 
iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

int i, j ; 

IPolyXDRFree(pIPoly) ; 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVerts(pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVerts(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVerts(pIPoly) = (iPolyPoint*)malloc(IPolyNVerts(pIPoly)* 
sizeof ( iPolyPoint ) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVerts ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fscanf (fp,"%lf%lf%lf", &IPolyVert( pIPoly, i) [0] , 

&IPolyVert(pIPoly,i) [1] , &IPolyVert ( pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertFaceAdjs(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVertAdj Faces ( pIPoly ) = (iFaces *)malloc(IPolyNVertFaceAdjs(pIPoly) 

* 

sizeof (iFaces) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyVertNFaceAdj (pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyVertNFaceAdj (pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyVertFaceAdj s(pIPoly, i) = (int *)malloc(IPolyVertNFaceAdj (pIPoly 
, i) 

* sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyVertNFaceAdj (pIPoly, i) ; j++) { 
fscanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyVertFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertEdgeAd j s ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertEdgeAdjs(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVertAdjEdges(pIPoly) = (iEdges *)malloc(IPolyNVertEdgeAdjs(pIPoly) 

* 
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sizeof (iEdges) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertEdgeAd j s ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyVertNEdgeAd j ( pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyVertNEdgeAdj (pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyVertEdgeAdjs(pIPoly, i) = (int *)malloc(IPolyVert_NEdgeAdj (pIPoly 
, i) 

* sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyVertNEdgeAdj (pIPoly, i) ; j++) { 
fscanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyVertEdgeAd j ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

f scanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertNorms(pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertNorms(pIPoly) > 0){ 

I PolyVertNorms (pIPoly) = ( iPolyNormal*)malloc(IPolyNVertNorms (pIPoly)* 
sizeof ( iPolyNorma I) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertNorms ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%f%f%f", &IPolyVertNorm( pIPoly, i) [0] , 

&IPolyVertNorm(pIPoly,i) [1] , &IPolyVertNorm(pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertSizes(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVertSizes(pIPoly) = (iPolySize *)malloc(IPolyNVertSizes(pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iPolySize) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%lf", &IPolyVertSize(pIPoly,i) ) ; 

} 

switch (IPolyVertColorCode( pIPoly) ){ 
case Colorlndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertColors(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVertColorArr(pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNVertColors(pIPoly) * 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertColors(pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyVertColor ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertShades(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVertShadeArr(pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNVertShades(pIPoly) * 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertShades(pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyVertShade( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
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if (IPolyNVertValues(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVertValueArr(pIPoly) = (float *)malloc(IPolyNVertValues(pIPoly) 

* 

sizeof (float) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%f", &IPolyVertValue( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdges ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdges(pIPoly) > 0){ 

I Poly Edges (pIPoly) = ( iPolyEdgeVerts*)malloc(IPolyNEdges (pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iPolyEdgeVerts) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdges ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fscanf (fp,"%d%d", &IPolyEdgeVl ( pIPoly, i), &IPolyEdgeV2 ( pIPoly, i)); 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdgeFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdgeFaceAdjs(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyEdgeAdj Faces (pIPoly) = (iFaces *)malloc(IPolyNEdgeFaceAdjs(pIPoly) 

* 

sizeof (iFaces) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyEdgeNFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyEdgeNFaceAdj (pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyEdgeFaceAdjs(pIPoly, i) = (int *)malloc(IPolyEdgeNFaceAdj (pIPoly 
, i) 

* sizeof ( int ) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyEdgeNFaceAdj (pIPoly, i) ; j++) { 
fscanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyEdgeFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdgeSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdgeSizes(pIPoly) > 0){ 

I Poly EdgeSizes (pIPoly) = ( iPolySize*)malloc(IPolyNEdgeSizes (pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iPolySize) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%lf", &IPolyEdgeSize(pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

switch (IPolyEdgeColorCode( pIPoly) ){ 
case Colorlndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdgeColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdgeColors(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyEdgeColorArr(pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNEdgeColors(pIPoly) * 
sizeof (int) ) ; 
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} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeColors ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyEdgeColor ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdgeShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdgeShades(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyEdgeShadeArr(pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNEdgeShades(pIPoly) * 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyEdgeShade( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdgeValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdgeValues(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyEdgeValueArr(pIPoly) = (float *)malloc(IPolyNEdgeValues(pIPoly) 
* 

sizeof (float) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%f", &IPolyEdgeValue( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 



fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEdgeFaces ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEdgeFaces(pIPoly) > 0){ 

I Poly EdgeFaces (pIPoly) = ( iEdges*)malloc( IPolyNEdgeFaces (pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iEdges) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeFaces ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceEdges ( pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyNFaceEdges(pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyFaceEdges ( pIPoly, i) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNFaceEdges (pIPoly, i)* 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyNFaceEdges(pIPoly, i); j++) { 
fscanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyFaceEdge(pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNVertFaces(pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNVertFaces(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyVe rt Faces ( pIPoly) = (iVerts*)malloc(IPolyNVert Faces (pi Poly)* 
sizeof (iVerts) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertFaces ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceVerts(pIPoly, i)); 
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if (IPolyNFaceVerts(pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyFaceVerts ( pIPoly, i) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNFaceVerts (pIPoly, i)* 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyNFaceVerts(pIPoly, i); j++) { 
fscanf(fp, "%d", &IPolyFaceVert ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNFaceSizes(pIPoly) > 0){ 

I Poly FaceSizes (pIPoly) = ( iPolySize*)malloc(IPolyNFaceSizes (pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iPolySize) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%lf", &IPolyFaceSize(pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

f scanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceNorms ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNFaceNorms(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyFaceNorms (pIPoly) = ( iPolyNormal*)malloc(IPolyNFaceNorms (pIPoly)* 
sizeof ( iPolyNorma I) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceNorms ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%f%f%f", &IPolyFaceNorm( pIPoly, i) [0] , 

&IPolyFaceNorm( pIPoly, i) [1] , &IPolyFaceNorm ( pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 

swit ch( I Poly Fa ceColorCode( pIPoly) ) { 
case Colorlndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 

IPolyFaceColorArr( pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNFaceColors(pIPoly) * 

sizeof (int) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceColors(pIPoly) ; i++) { 
f scanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyFaceColor ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNFaceShades(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyFaceShadeArr(pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNFaceShades(pIPoly) * 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
f scanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyFaceShade( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFaceValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNFaceValues(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyFaceValueArr(pIPoly) = (float *)malloc(IPolyNFaceValues(pIPoly) 
* 

sizeof (float) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
f scanf (fp, "%f", &IPolyFaceValue( pIPoly, i) ) ; 
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} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNElmts ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNElmts(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyElmts(pIPoly) = (iFaces*)malloc(IPolyNElmts(pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iFaces) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmts ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNElmtFaces ( pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyNElmtFaces(pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyElmtFaces(pIPoly, i) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNElmtFaces (pIPoly, i)* 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyNElmt_Faces(pIPoly, i); j++) { 
fscanf (fp, "%d", &IPolyElmtFace(pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNElmtSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNElmtSizes(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyElmtSizes( pIPoly) = (iPolySize*)malloc(IPolyNElmtSizes (pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iPolySize) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%lf", &IPolyElmtSize(pIPoly,i) ) ; 

} 

switch (IPolyElmtColorCode( pIPoly) ){ 
case Colorlndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNElmtColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 

IPolyElmtColorArr(pIPoly) = (int *) malloc ( IPolyNElmtColors ( pIPoly ) * 

sizeof ( int) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtColors ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyElmtColor( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNElmtShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNElmtShades(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyElmtShadeArr(pIPoly) = (int *)malloc(IPolyNElmtShades(pIPoly) * 
sizeof (int) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyElmtShade( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNElmtValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNElmtValues(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyElmtValueArr(pIPoly) = (float *)malloc(IPolyNElmtValues(pIPoly) 
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* 

sizeof (float) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%f", &IPolyElmt_Value( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 



f scant (fp,"%d", &IPolyNEGroups ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNEGroups(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyEGroups(pIPoly) = (iRanges *)malloc(IPolyNEGroups(pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iRanges) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEGroups ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyEGroupl_en ( pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyEGroupLen(pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyEGroupVaK pIPoly, i) = (range *)malloc(IPolyEGroupLen(pIPoly, i) 

* 

sizeof ( range) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyEGroupLen(pIPoly, i) ; j++){ 
fscanf (fp, "%d%d", &IPolyEGroupl_ow(pIPoly, i, j), 
&IPolyEGroupHigh(pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 



f scanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNFGroups ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNFGroups(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyFGroups(pIPoly) = (iRanges *)malloc(IPolyNFGroups(pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iRanges) ) ; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFGroups ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyFGroupl_en ( pIPoly, i)); 
if (IPolyFGroupLen(pIPoly, i) > 0){ 

IPolyFGroupVaK pIPoly, i) = (range *)malloc(IPolyFGroupLen(pIPoly, i) 

* 

sizeof ( range) ) ; 

} 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyFGroupLen(pIPoly, i) ; j++){ 
f scanf (fp, "%d%d", &IPolyFGroupl_ow(pIPoly, i, j), 
&IPolyFGroupHigh(pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 



f scanf (fp,"%d", &IPolyNColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 
if (IPolyNColors(pIPoly) > 0){ 

IPolyColors (pIPoly) = (iPolyRGB*)malloc(IPolyNColors(pIPoly)* 
sizeof (iPolyRGB) ) ; 

} 
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for (i = 0; i < IPolyNColors ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fscanf(fp, "%f%f%f", &IPolyColor(pIPoly,i) [0] , 

&IPolyColor(pIPoly,i) [1] , &IPolyColor(pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 



void 

outputIPoly(f p, pIPoly) 
FILE *fp; 
iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

int i, j ; 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Vertex Coordinates*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVerts ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVerts ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%lf %lf %lf\n", IPolyVert ( pIPoly, i) [0] , 
IPolyVert(pIPoly,i) [1] , IPolyVert ( pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Vertex Face Ad j acencies*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertFaceAd j s ( pIPoly ) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%d ", IPolyVertNFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i)); 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyVertNFaceAd] (pIPoly, i) ; j++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%d ", IPolyVertFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

fprintf(fp, "\n"); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Vertex Edge Ad j acencies*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertEdgeAd j s ( pIPoly ) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertEdgeAd j s ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%d ", IPolyVertNEdgeAd j ( pIPoly, i)); 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyVertNEdgeAd] (pIPoly, i) ; j++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%d ", IPolyVertEdgeAd j ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

fprintf(fp, "\n"); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Vertex Normals*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertNorms ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertNorms ( pIPoly ) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%f %f %f\n", IPolyVertNorm(pIPoly, i) [0] , 

IPolyVertNorm(pIPoly,i) [1] , IPolyVertNorm(pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Vertex Sizes*/\n"); 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertSizes ( pIPoly ) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%lf\n", IPolyVertSize(pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

switch ( I PolyVertColorCode( pIPoly) ){ 
case Colorlndex: 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Vertex Colors*/\n" ) ; 

fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertColors ( pIPoly ) ) ; 
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for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertColors ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyVertColor(pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fprintf (fp, "/*IPoly Vertex Shades*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyVertShade ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

fprintf ( fp, "/*IPoly Vertex Color Values*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%f\n", IPolyVertValue ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Edge Vertex Pairs*/\n"); 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNEdges ( pIPoly ) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdges ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp, "%d %d\n", IPolyEdgeVl ( pIPoly, i), IPolyEdgeV2 ( pIPoly, i)); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Edge Face Ad j acencies*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNEdgeFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeFaceAd j s ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%d ", IPolyEdgeNFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i)); 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyEdgeNFaceAd] (pIPoly, i) ; j++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%d ", IPolyEdgeFaceAd j ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

fprintf (fp, "\n"); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Edge Sizes*/\n"); 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNEdgeSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%lf\n", IPolyEdgeSize( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

switch ( I PolyEdgeColorCode( pIPoly) ) { 
case Colorlndex: 

fprintf (fp, "/*IPoly Edge Colors*/\n" ) ; 

fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNEdgeColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeColors ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyEdgeColo r( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fprintf (fp, "/*IPoly Edge Shades*/\n" ) ; 

f print f (f p, "%d\n" , IPolyNEdgeShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
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for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyEdgeShade ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

f printf (f p, "/*IPoly Edge Color Values*/\n" ) ; 
f print f (f p, "%d\n" , IPolyNEdgeValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%f\n", IPolyEdgeValue ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Faces by Edge*/\n"); 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNEdgeFaces ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEdgeFaces ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

f printf (fp, "%d ", IPolyNFaceEdges ( pIPoly, i)); 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyNFaceEdges(pIPoly, i); j++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%d ", IPolyFaceEdge( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

fprintf (fp, "\n"); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Faces by Vertex*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNVertFaces ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNVertFaces ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%d ", IPolyNFaceVerts ( pIPoly, i)); 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyNFaceVerts(pIPoly, i); j++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%d ", IPolyFaceVert ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

fprintf (fp, "\n"); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Face Sizes*/\n"); 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNFaceSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%lf\n", IPolyFaceSize( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Face Normals*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNFaceNorms(pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceNorms ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

f printf (fp, "%f %f %f\n", IPolyFaceNorm(pIPoly, i) [0] , 

IPolyFaceNorm( pIPoly, i) [1] , IPolyFaceNorm( pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 

swit ch( I Poly Fa ceColorCode( pIPoly) ) { 
case Colorlndex: 

fprintf (fp, "/*IPoly Face Colors*/\n" ) ; 

fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNFaceColors ( pIPoly ) ) ; 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceColors(pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyFaceColor ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
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case Shadelndex: 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Face Shades*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNFaceShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyFaceShade ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

f printf (f p, "/*IPoly Face Color Values*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNFaceValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFaceValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%f\n", IPolyFaceValue ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 



fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Elements*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNElmts ( pIPoly ) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmts ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNElmtFaces ( pIPoly, i)); 

for (j = 0; j < IPolyNElmtFaces(pIPoly, i); j++) { 
fprintf (fp, "%d ", IPolyElmtFace( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

fprintf (fp, "\n"); 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Element Sizes*/\n"); 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNElmtSizes ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtSizes ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%lf\n", &IPolyElmtSize( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

switch (IPolyElmtColorCode( pIPoly) ){ 
case Colorlndex: 

fprintf ( fp, "/*IPoly Element Colors*/\n" ) ; 

fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNElmtColors ( pIPoly) ) ; 

for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtColors ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyElmtColo r( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

fprintf (fp, "/*IPoly Element Shades*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNElmtShades ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtShades ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyElmtShade ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

fprintf ( fp, "/*IPoly Element Values*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNElmtValues ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNElmtValues ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%f\n", IPolyElmtValue ( pIPoly, i) ) ; 
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} 

break; 
case NoColor: 
default: 

break; 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Edge Groups*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNEGroups ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNEGroups ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyEGroupLen ( pIPoly, i)); 
for (j = 0; j < IPolyEGroupLen(pIPoly, i) ; j++){ 
fprintf(fp, "%d %d\n", 

IPolyEGroupLow(pIPoly, i, j), IPolyEGroupHigh ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Face Groups*/\n" ) ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNFGroups ( pIPoly) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNFGroups ( pIPoly) ; i++) { 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyFGroupLen ( pIPoly, i)); 
for (j = 0; j < IPolyFGroupLen(pIPoly, i) ; j++){ 
fprintf(fp, "%d %d\n", 

IPolyFGroupLow(pIPoly, i, j), IPolyFGroupHigh ( pIPoly, i, j)); 

} 

} 

fprintf (fp,"/*IPoly Colors*/\n") ; 
fprintf (fp,"%d\n", IPolyNColors ( pIPoly ) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < IPolyNColors(pIPoly) ; i++) { 

fprintf (fp, "%f %f %f\n", IPolyColor(pIPoly, i) [0] , 

IPolyColor(pIPoly,i) [1] , IPolyColor( pIPoly, i) [2] ) ; 

} 



void 

f reelPoly(pIPoly) 

iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

IPolyXDRFree(pIPoly) ; 

} 

iPoly * 

copyIPoly( pIPoly, destpIPoly) 
iPoly *pIPoly; 
iPoly *destpIPoly; 

{ 

char *buf; 

int bufSize = 65536; 
iPoly *newIPoly; 

buf = malloc(bufSize) ; 
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while(IPolyMemOut(buf , bufSize, pIPoly)== -1){ 
bufSize *=2; 

buf = realloc(buf, bufSize); 

} 

if (destpIPoly){ 

newIPoly = destpIPoly; 

} 

else{ 

newIPoly = (iPoly *)malloc(sizeof (iPoly) ) ; 
memset ( newIPoly, 0, sizeof ( iPoly) ) ; 

} 

IPolyMemln ( buf , bufSize, newIPoly); 
f ree(buf ) ; 

return newIPoly; 

} 

void 

IPolyXDRFree(pIPoly) 

iPoly *pIPoly; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xdr_iPoly, (char *) pIPoly) ; 
memset ( pIPoly, 0, sizeof ( iPoly) ) ; 

} 



int 

IPolysOut (fd, pIPolys) 

int fd; 

iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(f d, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPolys(&xdrs, pIPolys)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

if ( !xdr_iPolys(mplexXDRSEnc(fd), pIPolys)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 

int 
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IPolysIn(fd, pIPolys) 

int fd; 
iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 



IPolysXDRFree(pIPolys) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPolys(&xdrs, pIPolys)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

if ( !xdr_iPolys(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pIPolys)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



int 

IPolysMemOut(buf , size, pIPolys) 
char *buf; 
int size; 

iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 

xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_iPolys(&xdrs, pIPolys) ){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



int 

IPolysMemIn(buf , size, pIPolys) 
char *buf; 
int size; 

iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 
int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
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if ( !xdr_iPolys(&xdrs, pIPolys)){ 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 

} 

void 

inputIPolys(fp, pIPolys) 
FILE *fp; 
iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

/*read from stream*/ 

memset ( pIPolys, 0, sizeof ( iPolys ) ) ; 

} 

void 

outputIPolys(fp, pIPolys) 
FILE *fp; 
iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

int i; 

fprintf(fp, "/*N Ipolys*/\n" ) ; 

fprintf(fp, "%d\n"); 

for(i=0; i<pIPolys->iPolys_len; i++){ 

outputIPoly(f p, &pIPolys->iPolys_val [i] ) ; 

} 

} 

void 

f reel Polys (pIPolys) 

iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

IPolysXDRFree(pIPolys) ; 

} 

iPolys * 

copyIPolys(pIPolys, destpIPolys) 
iPolys *pIPolys; 
iPolys *destpIPolys; 

{ 

char *buf; 

int bufSize = 65536; 
iPolys *newIPolys; 

buf = malloc(bufSize) ; 

while(IPolysMemOut(buf , bufSize, pIPolys)== -1){ 
bufSize *=2; 

buf = realloc(buf, bufSize); 

} 

if (destpIPolysH 

newIPolys = destpIPolys; 
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} 

else{ 

newIPolys = (iPolys *)malloc( sizeof (iPolys) ) ; 
memset(newl Polys, 0, sizeof ( iPolys )) ; 

} 

IPolysMemIn(buf , bufSize, newIPolys); 
f ree(buf ) ; 

return newIPolys; 

} 

void 

IPolysXDRFree(pIPolys) 

iPolys *pIPolys; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xdr_iPolys, (char*) pIPolys); 
memset ( pIPolys, 0, sizeof ( iPolys )) ; 

} 



#ifdef STANDALONE 
main(argc, argv) 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

IPolyMain(argc, argv) 
#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

int argc; 

char **argv; 

{ 

iPoly sIPoly; 
iPoly cpIPoly; 
iPolys sIPolys; 
iPolys cpIPolys; 

switch (argc) { 

case 1: /* receive sld */ 

IPolyIn(0 /* stdin */ , &sIPoly) ; 
outputIPoly(stdout, &sIPoly) ; 
cpIPoly = sIPoly; 
outputlPoly ( stdout, &cpIPoly) ; 

break; 

case 2: /* receive sld */ 

inputIPoly( stdin, &sIPoly) ; 

#ifdef DEBUG 

outputlPoly ( stderr, &sIPoly) ; 

#endif 

IPolyOutd /* stdout */ , &sIPoly); 
break; 

case 3: /* receive sld */ 

IPolysIn(0 /* stdin */ , &sIPolys); 
outputlPolys ( stdout, &sIPolys); 
cpIPolys = sIPolys; 
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outputlPolys ( stdout, &cpIPolys); 
break; 

case 4: /* receive sld */ 

inputlPolys ( stdin, &sIPolys); 

#ifdef DEBUG 

outputlPolys ( stderr, &sIPolys); 

#endif 

IPolysOutd /* stdout */ , &sIPolys); 
break; 

} 

} 
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***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

/* 

* Please do not edit this file. 

* It was generated using rpcgen. 

*/ 

#include <rpc/rpc.h> 

#include <shast ra/datacomm/iPoly . h> 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolyPoint(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyPoint objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char*)objp, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolySize(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolySize *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_double(xdrs, objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 
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bool_t 

xdr_iPolyNormal(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyNormal objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp, 3, sizeof ( float ) , xd r_f loaf ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolyRGB(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyRGB objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char*)objp, 3, sizeof ( float ) , xdr_float)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolyEdgeVerts(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 

iPolyEdgeVerts objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp, 2, sizeof (int), xdr_int)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_range(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
range objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp, 2, sizeof (int), xdr_int)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iRanges(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iRanges *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iRanges_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
iRanges_len, ~0, sizeof ( range) , xdr_range)) { 
return (FALSE); 
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} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iEdges(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iEdges *objp; 



{ 



} 



if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iEdges_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
iEdges_len, ~0, sizeof(int), xdr_int)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iVerts (xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iVerts *objp; 



{ 



} 



if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iVerts_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
iVerts_len, ~0, sizeof(int), xdr_int)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iFaces (xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iFaces *objp; 



{ 



} 



if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iFaces_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
iFaces_len, ~0, sizeof(int), xdr_int)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_colorCode(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
colorCode *objp; 



{ 



if ( !xdr_enum(xdrs, (enum_t *)objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPolyColors(xdrs, objp) 
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XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyColors *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_colorCode(xdrs, &obj p->code) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

switch (objp->code) { 
case Colorlndex: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iPolyColors_u . colors. 

colors_val, (u_int *)&obj p->iPolyColors_u . colors . colors_len, ~0 

, sizeof(int), xdr_int)) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case Shadelndex: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->iPolyColors_u. shades. 

shades_val, (u_int *)&obj p->iPolyColors_u . shades . shades_len, ~0 

, sizeof(int), xdr_int)) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case ColorMapVal: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->iPolyColors_u. values. 

values_val, (u_int *)&obj p->iPolyColors_u . values . values_len, ~0 

, sizeof (float) , xdr_f loat) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 

} 

return (TRUE); 



xdr_iPolyVerts(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyVerts *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->points . points_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>points . points_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolyPoint ) , xd r_iPolyPoint ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->aFaces . aFaces_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>aFaces . aFaces_len, ~0, sizeof ( iFaces ) , xdr_iFaces)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->aEdges . aEdges_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>aEdges . aEdges_len, ~0, sizeof ( iEdges ) , xdr_iEdges)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->normals . normals_val, (u_int *)& 
obj p->normals . normals_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolyNormal) , xd r_iPolyNormal 
)) { 

return (FALSE); 
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if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->sizes . sizes_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
sizes . sizes_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolySize) , xd r_iPolySize) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyColors(xdrs, &obj p->colors ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolyEdges(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyEdges *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->verts.verts_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
verts. verts_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolyEdgeVerts ) , xd r_iPolyEdgeVerts ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->aFaces . aFaces_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>aFaces . aFaces_len, ~0, sizeof ( iFaces ) , xdr_iFaces)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->sizes . sizes_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
sizes . sizes_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolySize) , xd r_iPolySize) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyColors(xdrs, &obj p->colors ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolyFaces(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyFaces *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->eFaces . eFaces_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>eFaces . eFaces_len, ~0, sizeof ( iEdges ) , xdr_iEdges)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->vFaces.vFaces_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>vFaces . vFaces_len, ~0, sizeof ( iVerts ) , xd r_iVerts ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->sizes . sizes_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
sizes . sizes_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolySize) , xd r_iPolySize) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->normals . normals_val, (u_int *)& 
obj p->normals . normals_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolyNormal) , xd r_iPolyNormal 
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)) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyColors(xdrs, &obj p->colors ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPolyElmts(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyElmts *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->f Elmts . f Elmts_val, (u_int *)&objp- 
>f Elmts . f Elmts_len, ~0, sizeof ( iFaces ) , xdr_iFaces)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->sizes . sizes_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
sizes . sizes_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolySize) , xd r_iPolySize) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyColors(xdrs, &obj p->colors ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPoly(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPoly *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_iPolyVerts(xdrs, &obj p->verts ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyEdges(xdrs, &obj p->edges ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyFaces(xdrs, &obj p->f aces ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_iPolyElmts(xdrs, &obj p->elmts ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->eGroups . eGroups_val, (u_int *)& 
obj p->eGroups . eGroups_len, ~0, sizeof ( iRanges ) , xd r_iRanges ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->fGroups . fGroups_val, (u_int *)& 
obj p->fGroups . fGroups_len, ~0, sizeof ( iRanges ) , xd r_iRanges ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 
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if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->rgb. rgb_val, (u_int *)&obj p->rgb. 
rgb_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPolyRGB) , xdr_iPolyRGB) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPoly_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPoly_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof ( iPoly) , xdr_iPoly)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPolys (xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolys *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->iPolys_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
iPolys_len, ~0, sizeof ( iPoly) , xdr_iPoly)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPolys_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolys_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof ( iPolys ) , xdr_iPolys)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_iPolyObj (xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyObj *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->sbName, IPOLY_NMLEN, sizeof (char) , 
xdr_char)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->UdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 
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if 



( !xdr_u_long(xdrs 
return (FALSE); 



&objp->lSIdTag) ) { 



} 

if 



( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, 
return (FALSE); 



&obj p->lPerms ) ) { 



} 

if 



( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, 
return (FALSE); 



&obj p->lType) ) { 



} 

if 



( !xdr_u_long(xdrs 
return (FALSE); 



&objp->lMode) ) { 



} 



if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pIPoly, sizeof ( iPoly ) , xdr_iPoly 
)) { 

return (FALSE); 



return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_iPolyObj_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
iPolyObj_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof ( iPolyObj ) , xd r_iPolyObj ) ) 
{ 

return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



} 



} 
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***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

#include <stdio.h> 

#in elude <shast ra/datacomm/pictDataH. h> 
#include <shast ra/network/mplex. h> 
#include <shastra/network/rpc.h> 

#define STANDALONEnn 

int 

pictPieceOut(fd, pPictCData) 
int fd; 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(fd, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPiece(&xdrs, pPictCData)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE); 

*/ 
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if ( !xdr_pict_Piece(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pPictCData ) ) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 

int 

pictPieceIn(fd, pPictCData) 
int fd; 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



pictPieceXDRFree(pPictCData) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPiece(&xdrs, pPictCData)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInStream(fd) , XDR_DECODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_pictPiece(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pPictCData)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



pictPieceMemOut (buf , size, pPictCData) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPiece(&xdrs, pPictCData)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 
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pictPieceMemIn(buf , size, pPictCData) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



pictPieceXDRFree(pPictCData) ; 
xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPiece(&xdrs, pPictCData)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



pictPiecesOut(fd, pPictCDatas) 
int fd; 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(fd, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPieces(&xdrs, pPictCDatas)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_pictPieces(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pPictCDatas)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



pictPiecesIn(fd, pPictCDatas) 
int fd; 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 
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pictPiecesXDRFree(pPictCDatas) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd, " r" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_pict_Pieces(&xdrs, pPictCDatas)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInStream(fd) , XDR_DECODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_pict_Pieces(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pPictCDatas ) ) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 



pictPiecesMemOut (buf , size, pPictCDatas) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPieces(&xdrs, pPictCDatas)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



int 

pictPiecesMemIn(buf , size, pPictCDatas) 
char *buf; 
int size; 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 



{ 



XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

pictPiecesXDRFree(pPictCDatas) ; 
xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictPieces(&xdrs, pPictCDatas)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 
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xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 

} 

int 

pictCollexnOut ( f d, pPictCollexn) 
int fd; 
pictCollexn *pPictCollexn; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdout /* fdopen(fd, "w" ) */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictCollexn(&xdrs, pPictCollexn)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , mplexOutStream(fd) , XDR_ENCODE); 

*/ 

if ( !xdr_pictCollexn(mplexXDRSEnc(fd) , pPictCollexn)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 

int 

pictCollexnln ( f d , pPictCollexn) 
int fd; 
pictCollexn *pPictCollexn; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 



pictCollexnXDRFree( pPictCollexn) ; 
#ifdef STANDALONE 
{ 

FILE *fp; 
fp = stdin /* fdopen(fd,"r") */ ; 
xdrstdio_create(&xdrs, fp, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictCollexn(&xdrs, pPictCollexn)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

} 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

/* 

* xdrstdio_create(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , mplexInStream(fd) , XDR_DECODE); 
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*/ 

if ( !xdr_pictCollexn(mplexXDRSDec(fd) , pPictCollexn) ) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

return retVal; 

} 

int 

pictCollexnMemOut ( buf , size, pPictCollexn) 
char *buf; 
int size; 
pictCollexn *pPictCollexn; 



{ 



XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_ENCODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictCollexn(&xdrs, pPictCollexn)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



pictCollexnMemln ( buf , size, pPictCollexn) 

char *buf; 

int size; 

pictCollexn *pPictCollexn; 

{ 

XDR xdrs; 

int retVal = 0; 

pictCollexnXDRFree( pPictCollexn) ; 
xdrmem_create(&xdrs, buf, size, XDR_DECODE); 
if ( !xdr_pictCollexn(&xdrs, pPictCollexn)) { 
retVal = -1; 

} 

xdr_destroy(&xdrs) ; 
return retVal; 



void 

freePict Piece (pPictCData) 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

if (pPictCData == NULL) { 
return; 

} 

memset (pPictCData, 0, sizeof ( pictPiece) ) ; 
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void 

f reePict Pieces ( pPictCDatas ) 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

int i; 



if (pPictCDatas == NULL) { 
return; 

} 

for (i = 0; i < pPictCDatas->pictPieces_len; i++) { 
f reePictPiece(&pPictCDatas->pictPieces_val [i] ) ; 

} 

f ree( pPictCDatas->pictPieces_val) ; 

memset( pPictCDatas, 0, sizeof ( pictPieces )) ; 



pictPiece * 

copyPictPiece(pPictCData, destpPictCData) 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 
pictPiece *destpPictCData; 



{ 



pictPiece *newpPictCData; 
int i; 

if (pPictCData == NULL) { 
return NULL; 

} 

if (destpPictCData == NULL) { 

newpPictCData = (pictPiece *) malloc ( sizeof ( pictPiece) ) ; 
} else { 

newpPictCData = destpPictCData; 

} 

memcpy( newpPictCData, pPictCData, sizeof ( pictPiece) ) ; 
return newpPictCData; 



pictPieces * 

copyPict Pieces ( pPictCDatas, dest pPictCDatas ) 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 
pictPieces *destpPictCDatas ; 



{ 



int i; 
pictPieces *newpPictCDatas ; 
char buf [65536]; 



if (pPictCDatas == NULL) { 
return NULL; 

} 

if (destpPictCDatas == NULL) { 

newpPictCDatas = (pictPieces *) malloc ( sizeof ( pictPieces )) ; 
memset ( newpPictCDatas, 0, sizeof ( pictPieces )) ; 
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} else { 

newpPictCDatas = destpPictCDatas ; 

} 

pictPiecesMemOut(buf , 65536, pPictCDatas ) ; 
pictPiecesMemIn(buf , 65536, newpPictCDatas); 
return newpPictCDatas; 

} 



void 

inputPictPiece(fp, pPictCData) 
FILE *fp; 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

memset(pPictCData, 0, sizeof ( pictPiece) ) ; 

} 

void 

outputPictPiece(f p, pPictCData) 
FILE *fp; 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

fprintf (stderr, "outputPictPiece( ) not complete\n" ) ; 

} 



void 

inputPictPieces ( f p, pPictCDatas) 
FILE *fp; 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

int i; 

fscanf(fp, "%d", &pPictCDatas->pictPieces_len) ; 
pPictCDatas->pictPieces_val = (pictPiece *) 

malloc(pPictCDatas->pictPieces_len * sizeof ( pictPiece) ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < pPictCDatas->pictPieces_len; i++) { 

inputPictPiece(f p, &pPictCDatas->pictPieces_val [i] ) ; 

} 

} 

void 

outputPict Pieces (fp, pPictCDatas) 
FILE *fp; 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

int i; 

fprintf (fp, "%d\n", pPictCDatas->pictPieces_len ) ; 
for (i = 0; i < pPictCDatas->pictPieces_len; i++) { 

outputPictPiece(f p, &pPictCDatas->pictPieces_val [i] ) ; 

} 
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} 

void 

pictPieceXDRFree(pPictCData) 
pictPiece *pPictCData; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xd r_pictPiece, (char *) pPictCData); 
memset(pPictCData, 0, sizeof ( pictPiece) ) ; 

} 

void 

pictPiecesXDRFree(pPictCDatas) 
pictPieces *pPictCDatas ; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xdr_pictPieces, (char*) pPictCDatas ) ; 
memset(pPictCDatas, 0, sizeof ( pictPieces )) ; 

} 

void 

pictCollexnXDRFree(pPictCollexn) 
pictCollexn *pPictCollexn; 

{ 

xdr_f ree(xdr_pictCollexn, (char *) pPictCollexn ) ; 
memset ( pPictCollexn, 0, sizeof (pictCollexn) ) ; 

} 

#ifdef STANDALONE 
main(argc, argv) 

#else /* STANDALONE */ 

pictPieceMain(argc, argv) 

#endif /* STANDALONE */ 

int argc; 

char **argv; 

{ 

static pictPiece pictCData; 
static pictPieces pictCDatas; 
pictPieces *cpPictCDatas ; 
pictPiece *cpPictCData; 

switch (argc) { 

case 1: /* receive pictPiece */ 

pictPieceIn(0 /* stdin */ , &pictCData); 
outputPictPiece( stdout, &pictCData) ; 
cpPictCData = copyPictPiece(&pictCData, NULL); 
outputPictPiece( stdout, cpPictCData) ; 
f reePictPiece(cpPictCData) ; 

break; 

case 2: /* receive pictPiece */ 
inputPictPiece( stdin, &pictCData) ; 
#ifdef DEBUG 

outputPictPiece( stderr, &pictCData) ; 

#endif 
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pictPieceOutd /* stdout */ , &pictCData); 
break; 

case 3: /* receive pictPieces */ 

pictPiecesIn(0 /* stdin */ , &pictCDatas ) ; 
outputPictPieces ( stdout, &pictCDatas) ; 
cpPictCDatas = copyPictPieces (&pictCDatas, NULL); 
outputPictPieces ( stdout, cpPictCDatas) ; 
f reePictPieces(cpPictCDatas) ; 

break; 

case 4: /* receive pictPieces */ 

inputPictPieces ( stdin, &pictCDatas) ; 
#ifdef DEBUG 

outputPictPieces ( stderr, &pictCDatas) ; 

#endif 

pictPiecesOutd /* stdout */ , &pictCDatas ) ; 
break; 

} 

} 
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***/ 
***/ 

/** 

**/ 

/** This SHASTRA software is not in the Public Domain. It is distributed on 

**/ 

/** a person to person basis, solely for educational use and permission is 

**/ 

/** NOT granted for its transfer to anyone or for its use in any commercial 
**/ 

/** product. There is NO warranty on the available software and neither 
**/ 

/** Purdue University nor the Applied Algebra and Geometry group directed 

**/ 

/** by C. Bajaj accept responsibility for the consequences of its use. 

**/ 

/** 

**/ 

***/ 

***/ 

/* 

* Please do not edit this file. 

* It was generated using rpcgen. 

*/ 

#include <rpc/rpc.h> 

#include <shast ra/datacomm/xsCntlData . h> 
#include <shast ra/datacomm/pictData . h> 

bool_t 

xdr_lineMode(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
lineMode *objp; 



{ 



} 



if ( !xdr_enum(xdrs, (enum_t *)objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_ml_ineMode(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
mLineMode *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_enum(xdrs, (enum_t *)objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 
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} 

bool_t 

xdr_objectMode(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
objectMode *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_enum(xdrs, (enum_t *)objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_editModes(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
editModes *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_enum(xdrs, (enum_t *)objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_pictMode(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictMode *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_enum(xdrs, (enum_t *)objp)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_pntData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pntData objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char*)objp, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_unitData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
unitData *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->start, 3, sizeof (double) , 
xdr_double)) { 
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return (FALSE); 



if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, 
) { 

return (FALSE); 



sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 



} 



return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_rndData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
rndData *objp; 



{ 



} 



if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->start, 3, sizeof (double) , 
xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_double(xdrs, &obj p->f actor) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_pllgmData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pllgmData *objp; 



{ 



} 



if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->start, 3, 
xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_double(xdrs, &obj p->f actor) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



sizeof (double) , 



sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 



bool_t 

xdr_modeLineData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
modeLineData *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->start, 3, 



sizeof (double) , 
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xdr_double) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_lineMode(xdrs, &obj p->mode) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_angLineData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
angLineData *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->start, 3, sizeof (double) , 
xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int (xdrs, &obj p->angle) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 

} 

bool_t 

xdr_arcData(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
arcData *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->start, 3, sizeof (double) , 
xdr_double)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int (xdrs, &objp->angStart) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int (xdrs, &obj p->angSpan) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 
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bool_t 

xd r_nGonData (xd rs, 
XDR *xdrs; 
nGonData *objp; 



objp) 



{ 



if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->start, 3, sizeof (double) , 
xd r_double) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *)objp->end, 3, sizeof (double) , xdr_double) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_int (xdrs, &objp->n)) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xd r_pictElmt (xd rs 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictElmt *objp; 



obj p) 



{ 



if ( !xdr_pictMode(xdrs, &obj p->picType) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

switch (obj p->picType) { 
case pmNULL : 

break; 
case pmDUMMY_UNIT: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . unit ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmDUMMY_HYBR: 

if ( !xdr_nGonData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . hybrid ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmDUMMY_AGGR: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . agg reg . agg reg_val, 

(u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u.aggreg.aggreg_len, ~0, sizeof 

(pntData), xd r_pntData ) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmDUMMY_COMP: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . compound. 

compound_val, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . compound . compound_len, 

~0, sizeof (unitData) , xd r_unitData ) ) { 

return (FALSE); 
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} 

break; 
case pmDUMMY_LAM : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.dumlam.dumlam_val, 

(u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u.dumlam.dumlam_len, ~0, sizeof 

(pntData), xd r_pnt_Data ) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmPOINT: 

if ( !xdr_pntData(xdrs, obj p->pictElmt_u . point ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmLINE : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . line) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmH_LINE : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . hline) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmV_LINE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . vline) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmA_LINE : 

if ( !xdr_angLineData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . aline) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmP_LINE: 

if ( !xdr_angLineData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . pline) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmMULTI_LINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . lines. lines_val, 

(u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u. lines. lines_len, ~0, sizeof (pntData) 

, xd r_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmMULTI_SEG : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . segs. segs_val, 

(u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u. segs. segs_len, ~0, sizeof (unitData) , 

xdr_unitData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
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case pmPOLYGON : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . polygon . polygon_val 
, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . polygon. polygon_len, ~0, sizeof 
(pntData), xd r_pnt_Data ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmRECTANGLE : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . rect ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmREGNGON : 

if ( !xdr_nGonData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.ngon) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmSQUARE : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . square) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmELLIPSE : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . ellipse) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCIRCLE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . circle) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmDIAMOND : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . diamond ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmPLLOGRAM : 

if ( !xdr_pllgmData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . pllgm) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmRNDSQUARE: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . rndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmRNDRECT: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . rnd rect ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmPRNDSQUARE: 
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if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.prndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmPRNDRECT: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . prnd rect ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmARNDSQUARE : 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.arndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmARNDRECT: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.arndrect) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmBERN_MLINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.bernline. 

bernline_val, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . bernline. bernline_len, 

~0, sizeof (pntData) , xdr_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmBERN_LAMINA : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.bernlam.bernlam_val 

, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . bernlam. bernlam_len, ~0, sizeof 

(pntData), xd r_pntData ) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmSPLINE_MLINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . splineline. 

splineline_val, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . splineline. 

splineline_len, ~0, sizeof ( pntData ) , xdr_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmSPLINE_LAMINA: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . splinelam. 

splinelam_val, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . splinelam . 

splinelam_len, ~0, sizeof (pntData) , xdr_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmFREE_MLINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . f reeline. 

f reeline_val, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . f reeline. f reeline_len, 

~0, sizeof (pntData) , xdr_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 
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break; 
case pmFREE_LAMINA: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . f reelam.f reelam_val 

, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u . f reelam. f reelam_len, ~0, sizeof 

(pntData), xd r_pnt_Data ) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVRECTANGLE : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvrect) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVREGNGON : 

if ( !xdr_nGonData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvngon) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVSQUARE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVELLIPSE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . cvell) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVCIRCLE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvcircle) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVDIAMOND : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . cvdiamond ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVPLLOGRAM : 

if ( !xdr_pllgmData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvpllgm) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVRNDSQUARE: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvrndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVRNDRECT: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . cvrnd rect ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
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case pmCVPRNDSQUARE: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . cvprndsq ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVPRNDRECT: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . cvprnd rect ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVARNDSQUARE : 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvarndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVARNDRECT: 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . cva rnd rect ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRREGNGON : 

if ( !xdr_nGonData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crngon) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRSQUARE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRRNDSQUARE : 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crrndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRPRNDSQUARE : 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crprndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRARNDSQUARE : 

if ( !xdr_rndData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crarndsq) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRCIRCLE: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crcircle) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmMNH_MLINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.mnhmline. 

mnhmline_val, (u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u.mnhmline.mnhmline_len, 
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} 



~0, sizeof (pntData) 
return (FALSE); 



xdr_pntData) ) { 



break; 
case pmMNH_P0LYG0N : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.mnhpoly.mnhpoly_val 

, (u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u.mnhpoly.mnhpoly_len, ~0, sizeof 

(pntData), xd r_pntData ) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmMTN_MLINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.mtnmline. 

mtnmline_val, (u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u.mtnmline.mtnmline_len, 

~0, sizeof (pntData) , xdr_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmMTN_P0LYG0N : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&objp->pictElmt_u.mtnpoly.mtnpoly_val 
, (u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u.mtnpoly.mtnpoly_len, ~0, sizeof 
(pntData), xd r_pntData ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 



} 

break; 
case pmMTNMNH_MLINE : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, 
mtnmnhmline_val, 
mtnmnhmline_len, 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmMTNMNH_POLYGON : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, 
mtnmnhpoly_val, 
mtnmnhpoly_len, ~0, 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmTEXT: 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmTEXTPOLYGON : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmFTEXTPOLYGON : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, 
return (FALSE); 

} 



(char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . mtnmnhmline. 
(u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u. mtnmnhmline. 
~0, sizeof (pntData) , xd r_pntData) ) { 



(char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . mtnmnhpoly . 
( u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u .mtnmnhpoly. 
~0, sizeof (pntData) , xdr_pntData) ) { 



&objp->pictElmt_u.text) ) { 



&objp->pictElmt_u.textpoly) ) { 



&objp->pictElmt_u.ftextpoly) ) { 
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break; 
case pmGRAPH : 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . g raph . g raph_val, 

(u_int *)&objp->pictElmt_u. graph. graph_len, ~0, sizeof (pntData) 
, xd r_pntData) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pm FLOWCHART: 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictElmt_u . f lowcha rt . 

f lowchart_val, (u_int *)&obj p->pictElmt_u. flowchart . 

f lowchart_len, ~0, sizeof (pntData) , xdr_pntData) ) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmARC : 

if ( !xdr_arcData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.arc) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVARC: 

if ( !xdr_arcData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvarc) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCARC: 

if ( !xdr_arcData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.carc) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCVCARC: 

if ( !xdr_arcData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.cvcarc) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmCRCARC: 

if ( !xdr_arcData(xdrs, &objp->pictElmt_u.crcarc) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 
case pmFRENCH : 

if ( !xdr_unitData(xdrs, &obj p->pictElmt_u . f rench) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

break; 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_pictPiece(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictPiece *objp; 
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if ( !xdr_objId(xdrs, &obj p->obj ectld ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_pictElmt(xdrs, &obj p->pict ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_pictPiece_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictPiece_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof ( pictPiece) , xd r_pictPiece) 
) { 

return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_pictPieces(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictPieces *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_array(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pictPieces_val, (u_int *)&objp-> 
pictPieces_len, ~0, sizeof ( pictPiece) , xd r_pictPiece) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_pictPieces_P(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictPieces_P *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)objp, sizeof ( pictPieces ) , 
xd r_pictPieces ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 



bool_t 

xdr_pictCollexn(xdrs, objp) 
XDR *xdrs; 
pictCollexn *objp; 

{ 

if ( !xdr_vector(xdrs, (char *) obj p->sbName, 32, sizeof (char) , xdr_char) 
) { 
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return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lIdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lSIdTag ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_u_long(xdrs, &obj p->lPerms ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_long(xdrs, &obj p->lType) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_long(xdrs, &obj p->lPointer ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

if ( !xdr_pointer(xdrs, (char **)&obj p->pPPieces , sizeof ( pictPieces ) , 
xd r_pictPieces ) ) { 
return (FALSE); 

} 

return (TRUE); 
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